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FORGOTTEN? AT CHRISTMAS-TIME? 


OD HAS FORGOTTEN US,” a hungry little girl wailed to her sister. The 
sister’s lip trembled, but she bravely replied, “No, God has not forgotten us; He 
has told somebody to help us, and that somebody has forgotten us.” 


Let it not be said that we have forgotten. 


Thus speak the President of the American Unitarian Association and the principal of- 
ficials of representative Unitarian organizations, in commending heartily to the ministers and 
churches throughout the United States and Canada the appeal from the European Relief 
Council. “We have absolute confidence in the appeal,” say these Unitarians, “with the hope 
that ministers will read it to their people and that, especially, they will respond to the request 
that it be presented, after due notice, on Sunday, December 26. Or if this is not a convenient 
date, then on some other Sunday in the near future.” 


Herbert Hoover is Chairman of the European Relief Council. Franklin K. Lane, Guar- 
anty Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York City, is Treasurer. In the Appeal to the 
American People, the Council says, in part :— 


Three and one-half million children in Eastern This is an issue without politics and without 
and Central Burope have no alternative to disaster religious lines. There can be no danger of pauper- 
between now and next harvest, except American aid. ization, for the $23,000,000 for child food, and the 

Winter is closing down. The money of many $10,000,000 for medical service that are sought, will 
nations is valueless outside their own boundaries. relieve only the critical cases. 

Hconomic and crop conditions, aggravated over con- The task must be met through some great com- 


siderable areas by actual warfare last summer, 
make famine, with its terrible train of diseases, a 
certain visitor until next harvest. Inevitably the 
helpless children will suffer most. 

America must now decide whether 8,500,000 of 
these children, in acute distress, shall begin to be 


mon and highly responsible agency. 

The European Relief Council has the best knowl- 
edge of conditions, the most efficient leadership, 
and the best facilities for the wise administration 
of this task. 


turned away in January from more than 17,000 America has not failed in the past in great- 
asylums, hospitals, clinics, and feeding-stations de- heartedness. She has never had a more poignant 
pendent on American support. call than this. 


Make Christmas complete. Send your check made payable to European Children’s 
Fund to Franklin K. Lane, Treasurer, at the address given above, or to the treasurer of 
your local European Children’s Fund. 
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BOSTON, 


A Secular God 
: her WE KNOW what the trouble is. 


DECEMBER 16, 1920 


It is 


about God. We blessed people in the churches 


have made him a perfectly docile and soft- 
handed old gentleman whose whole life and joy is 
a round of performances in the sanctuary. His 
only pleasure is in acts of formal worship. He is 
entirely ecclesiastical. He has no interest on the 
earth. The troubles that beset people in getting 
enough to eat and to wear are far from Him. His 
kingdom is not of this world. Deity must not be 
named with the present struggles for political inde- 
pendence and personal freedom. In the strife he 
offers the soothing balm of Gilead if you come 
around on Sunday at eleven o’clock, or to prayer- 
meeting. He keeps his own office, and his practice 
never takes him out. Though you be maimed, or 
blind, or dying; though chaos, bitterness, and blood- 
shed ruin the fair earth, he is the Lord of the 
Temple, and Holy is his name. That is God to-day. 
Now comes a teacher in a divinity school, Dr. 
Johnston-Rogss, and says the church must stop this 
wicked business. Jt must secularize God. We 
should say so. Until he is related to all the things 
that he has made in the world, which things we 
have much spoiled, we are going to have perfectly 
delightful people in church on Sunday and utter 
godless behavior throughout the week. Most of the 
area in which human beings dwell is not touched 
by God at all. He doesn’t get any place in science, 
aS our theologian rightly says. Yet science is 


a great handmaid for human welfare. He has no 
part in politics. We all confess that. As for in- 
dustry, commerce,—is it not to smile? Does your 


leader on either side of any of the struggles in our 
society give the slightest notion that God has any 
business in pointing the truth of the brotherhood 
of man, the doing of the law of love, in order that 
fellowship may abound? 
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Let God stick to his business! 
all of our churches. That is why they are mostly 
empty. We will make God interesting when we 
represent him as being interested in us. But keep 
him to his “colorless, tubercular life,” and his chief 
devotees will be the same sort of people, too igno- 
rant, weak, and mean to go out and do a single hard 
service for the improvement of God’s world. “God,” 
says our learned friend in giving a particular 
example, “is supposed to inhere more in the act of 
prayer than in the skill of the doctor.” Two things 
result. We crowd out the physician as not being a 
minister of God’s beneficence, and we parochialize 
God with a sham spirituality which extinguishes 
Him. Oh, we churchlians have never known how 
Jowett hit us when he said people will believe in 
God in spite of what we say about Him. 


Bishops and Actors 


HE HOUSE OF BISHOPS of the Methodist. 


Episcopal Church has added actors to the un- 
clean, according to the interpretation placed upon 
the Discipline recently at Atlantic City. The dan- 
cing-masters had been formally declared ineligible 
to membership in the denomination, and the Actors’ 
Equity Association, which includes professional 
dancers in its membership, wanted to know if the 
edict covered amusement purveyors in general. 
Bishop Berry, presiding, said that both dancing and 
theatre-going are “prohibited iniquities,” and, inas- 
much as they are, “we could scarcely be expected 
to admit those who are responsible for their promo- 
tion.” To this the Association, through Frank Gil- 
more, replied, reiterating “its indignation at what 
can only be termed a Pharisaic attitude on the part 
of any Christian denomination.” And this was re- 
ceived by. the bishops in “silent contempt,’ accord- 
ing to Bishop Berry. “No attention whatever has 
been paid to these people. If they are sane they 
give no evidence of it in their public declarations. 
The fact that they would address a communication 
of this nature to a body like the House of Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church would be regarded 
as very strong evidence, if an effort was made to 
prove a case of insanity.” 

How high and mighty, this gesture, how ill-becom- 
ing the chosen leaders of a great and fine-spirited 
people running into some seven millions. How 
hardly can a bishop behave like a Christian! See 


him in his day. A little brief authority, a stride 


across the temple, a mandate of finality to outcasts. 
And this is Christ! Mark you, the question is not 
the worthiness of those who earn a livelihood by 
means forbidden in the church. Not at all. It is, 
first, the right attitude to men and women, who— 
though erring in honest men’s eyes, indeed, because 
they err, deserve the saving solicitude which, under 


God, made the Methodist Church. If we were tot} 2 
choose, we should rather dance in a dive than be 
guilty ‘of the sneer of “silent contempt” for “these 
people.” 

There is something else and more important. 7 
Bishop eras and every other puROR know that! iv 
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He does, in nearly 
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laugh at the Discipline. 


~ our souls’ sake. 
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Methodists in good and regular standing by the tens 


of thousands go to the theatre, and dance! They 
If the sacred House of 
Bishops wants to do its duty, let it discipline the 
recreant people, who fellowship within the denomi- 
nation as liars, whose deception is blinked, whose 
sin is covered. Before venerable churchmen go 
forth in arrogant holiness to rebuke the sinners of 
the world, let them have the common honesty, the 
moral nerve, the spiritual passion to cleanse their 
own sanctuaries. We are sick of this nasty busi- 
ness; moreover, we have a great reverence for the 
good in the Methodist Church. But it is sinful in 
its hypocrisy, as these utterances plainly show. 


Finished His Course 


IS OPPONENTS say President Wilson has not 
fought a good fight, but all men must acknowl- 
edge that he has kept the faith. On the score of 
tactics some say he has failed, but in respect of 
adherence to spiritual verity, he is as sure and rigid 
in his every utterance as the everlasting Law. We 
read his poignant farewell message to the Congress. 
It is really a sermon on Faith, and the text is sec- 
‘ond in sanctity only to the words of Christ himself. 
They are Lincoln’s perfect counsel, “Let us have 
faith that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us dare to do our duty as we understand it.” That 
surely describes Mr. Wilson. All of us have come 
out of the emotional rampage of the past months, 
and are in a mood to acknowledge that,. whatever 
his errors in applying the doctrine, we have never 
‘had a word of weakening from him on the funda- 
mental principle of faith in people, in democracy. 
That glows with fervor and power from his invalid 
chair. That shines through the shadow of his 
‘political defeat. 
We must hold fast to that affirmation of faith for 
It is our very life. Let any man 
be cynical about it, and he is worthless. But no one 
will question it. He will believe, rather, with the 
President: “By this faith, and by this faith alone, 
can the world be lifted out of its present confusion 
and despair. . . . This was the faith which won the 
war. This is the mission upon which democracy 
came into the world. . ... This is the time of all 
others when democracy should prove its purity and 
its spiritual power to prevail. It is surely the mani- 
fest destiny of the United States to lead in the at- 
tempt to make this spirit prevail.” 
It may be that the President would have made a 


_ greater peace if he had told the people throughout 


the world of the subtle ways he was dealing with 
among diplomats, and left the counsels of Paris. 
Could he have succeeded? Certainly no man in 
history ever spoke so successfully as he spoke to all 
the people in the winning of the war. If in facing 
‘the deceits of chancelleries he had kept hard to his 


principles and made good his threat to leave, might 
he not have compelled these governmental shufflers 
___ to knuckle under and do the right? What an easy 


+ from an editorial chair! We wish it might 
y answered. We can say his error was not 
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in his idea. Whatever may happen to-day, be sure 
the idea that he kept first will rule the League of 
Nations. It is truth that all people are entitled to 
self-government. 

In this opinion men of opposing political faith 
already share. Among them none is more honor- 
able and wise than Talcott Williams, who was 
most active and effectual in supporting Senator 
Harding for the Presidency. He knows history, 
he is a maker of values. Of Mr. Wilson he says: 
“He will be the one great outstanding figure of his 
period as was Cromwell, though Cromwell was in 
his last years hated, lied about in his personal life, 
slandered by foes, and deserted by friends. All this 
has passed like the mists of even when the few large 
stars jewel the autumn sky. As Luther began re- 
ligious freedom, Jefferson human equality, Wash- 
ington killed the king myth, once for all, and Lin- 
coln ended an institution older than civilization, so 
Wilson has made visible the rights of the lesser and 
weaker lands to independence and a free, indepen- 
dent, individual freedom.” And so Woodrow Wil- 
son has finished his course. Henceforth? 


Is It AfraidP 


ORE CERTAIN than ever are we that the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches will do its duty with 
power when it goes about with less tepid and timor- 
ous caution than at present. It seems afraid of 
itself. We are so deeply in sympathy with its co- 
operative aims, so thrilled by the utterances of 
brave individuals in its counsels, as in the recent 
quadrennial meetings in Boston, that we become 
almost hopeless of its usefulness in keeping with its 
real possibilities. We believe thoroughly in the 
three-part proposition of our religious duty to the 
world; namely, to be radical in thought, progressive 
in method, and conservative in action. But what 
can the Federal Council do if its thought does not 
go down to the roots of fact and reality, and if it 
commits the forming of its utterances on great, 
troubling questions to a carefully balanced group 
of conservative men who in order to bring forth a 
majority report must trim the heart and soul and 
brain out of their several convictions, offering to the 
world composite words and innocuous generalities. 
One would not exaggerate, but what is it most of 
these religious gentlemen do to us? It is not 
peculiar to the Federal Council. But in the Coun- 
cil there are thirty millions of people represented, 
and certainly with such a host there ought to be 
sentiment of boldness, and progress. They dare. 
The trouble with all representative bodies, in re- 
ligion as in other human affairs, is that the repre- 
sentatives are too much chosen from officialdom, 
where they have acquired a habit of circumspect- 
ness bordering on cowardice and time-serving. 
They represent large property values, for example. 
Of course it is necessary to be careful. But there 
is no inconsistency between sound economic prac- 
tice and ideal religious programmes. 
God help us, if even in spiritual high places we 
are going to turn back and take cover in a coward’s 
castle. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[i PROBLEM OF TAXATION was made a sub- 


ject of immediate interest last week by the sub- 
mission to Congress, a few hours after the open- 

ing of the “short” session, of Secretary Houston’s 
scheme of tax revision. Basing the country’s fiscal 
needs on an annual total of $4,000,000,000, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury recommended the abolition, on 
practical grounds, of several existing taxes, such as the 
tax on excess profits, on certain luxuries, now properly 
definable as necessities, and on soda water and other 
beverages. On the other hand, to provide revenue esti- 
mated at about $2,000,000,000, Mr. Houston recom- 
mended increases in the rate of taxation practically 
all along a wide range, beginning with an additional 
tax of two per cent. on incomes of $5,000 or less, and 
ending with an additional tax of five per cent. on 
jewelry and precious metals. It was predicted at the 
end of the week that the Sixty-sixth Congress would 
not take up the question of tax revision at its closing 
session, and that the subject would be taken up by the 
new Congress after March 4, with the probability that 
the question of paying the war debts becoming due in 
the next few years will be answered by refunding opera- 
tions that would extend payment over a period of 
twenty-five or thirty years. 
“Blue” Sunday Issue Looms Up 
as a Subject of Immediate Interest 

Among the public problems that engaged country- 
wide attention just before the opening of Congress and 
appeared to be gaining in interest as the legislative 
session developed, was the prospect of an attempt by 
the Lord’s Day Alliance to put legislation through Con- 
gress making the “Puritan Sabbath” the law of the 
land. In some quarters there was a disposition to 
connect this movement toward a “blue” Sunday, out- 
lined in a bill greatly restricting Sunday labor and 
amusements in the District of Columbia, with the aims 
and purposes of the Anti-Saloon League. Although 
many of the advocates of legislation to insure a “closer” 
observance of the first day of the week are also mem- 
bers of the Anti-Saloon League, that organization last 
week found occasion to dissociate itself from the new 
movement in formal statement by some of its leaders. 
Tn the meanwhile the general tendency indicated by the 
District of Columbia bill has been made the subject 
of animated discussion on both sides of the question in 
the daily press and by public men. 
Jewish Committee Protests against 
Anti-Semitism in America 

In a speech delivered at the conference of Interna- 
tional Reform Bureau in Washington in the latter 
half of last week, Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, a moving 
spirit in the Lord’s Day Alliance, delivered an address 
in which he urged that organization to take the motion- 
picture industry out of “the hands of the devil and 
five hundred un-Christian Jews and... convert it 
into an instrument for propagation of the Bible.” Dr. 
Crafts’s utterance was construed as a feature of the 
anti-Semitic campaign against which, a few days 
earlier, a committee of Jewish leaders in New York 
had made a public protest of impressive content. This 
committee denounced as utterly without foundation 
the widely disseminated allegations that an organized 
purpose of the Jews to establish domination over the 
world has been disclosed by the text of “The Protocols 
of the Wise Men of Israel”—also known under other 
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and slightly different names. This document is said 
to have been supplied by a Russian mystic and reac- 
tionary named “Nilus,” and purports to embody the 
decisions of conferences held by Jewish leaders through- 
out the world. “In denying the authenticity of these 
“Protocols,” which were first published in England, 
and have been circulated in America by Henry Ford’s 
Dearborn Independent, the Jewish committee protested 
against the allegations of a world-dominating purpose 
on the part of the Jewish race as absurd, impossible, 
and malicious. 


[Ducumerr 16 1920 


President Wilson Declines Participation 
in Conferences of Disarmament 

One of the events of the past week was the declina- 
tion by the President of an invitation by the League 
of Nations to appoint a consulting delegate to the com- 
mission on disarmament. In his reply to the communi- 
cation from the League, the President pointed out that, 
inasmuch as the country has not ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles, he could not see his way clear to the par- 
ticipation of a representative of the United States in 
the deliberations of the commission even in a listening 
capacity. A feature of the President’s message to Con- 
gress, delivered in written form and not in person, was 
the absence of any mention of the League of Nations 
or of the Treaty of Versailles. There were expectations 
that the President would deal with that subject in 
a special message later in the session. 
Argentina Withdraws from the League; 
Canada Defines her Position 

After repeated forecasts of serious disagreements 
between the League of Nations and Sefior Pueyrredon, 
delegate in the Assembly from Argentina, it was an- 
nounced from Geneva last week that he had withdrawn 
from the proceedings, and it was also intimated that 
Argentina had terminated its membership in the As- 
sembly and in the League. This action came after the 
Assembly, by a practically unanimous vote, had post- 
poned until the next session Sefior Pueyrredon’s pro- 
posals for amendments to the rules, aimed at the democ- 


ratization of the Council and the automatic admission - 


of all nations, including the defeated countries, to mem- 
bership. The Pueyrredon incident was followed, on 
December 8, by a remarkable utterance by the Cana- 
dian delegate, Newton D. Rowell, who took occasion, 
in the course of debate on the technical organization 
of the League, to say: “You may say that we should 
have confidence in your European statesmanship. Per- 
haps we should. But it was European policy, European 
statesmanship, European ambition, that stained this 
world with the blood from which we are still suffering 
and will suffer for generations. . . . Therefore, I sub- 
mit we should not in this international Assembly part 
with our control in connection with these matters.” 


League Commission Votes to Admit 
Two Former Enemy States 

In the meanwhile, the Assembly continued to func- 
tion in the process of restoring normal conditions in 
the world. Following closely its vote to admit Austria 
to membership, the commission on membership last 
week made a unanimous recommendation for the ad- 
mission of Bulgaria. 


In meeting objections to this — 


latter action from Serbia, Greece, and Roumania, the — 


League produced a communication from Marshal Ferdi- 
nand Foch, the former Allied Commander-in-Chief, in 
which he pointed out that Bulgaria had carried out 


nearer to completion than any other former enemy ~ 


states the terms of the treaty of peace imposed upon 


it at Neuilly. The indications were that the Assembly © 


would concur in the action taken by the commission, 


.- 


p: ; 
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and that both Austria and Bulgaria would be admitted 
to membership. There were no signs at the beginning 
of the week that French objections to similar action 
in the case of Germany had lost anything in force or 
determination. 
Great Britain Defines a Double 
Policy in Dealing with Ireland 
Following the persistent rumors from both London 
and Dublin that negotiations were under way that 
would insure a “truce” in Ireland by Christmas, Pre- 
mier Lloyd George in the House of Commons on De- 
cember 10 defined the exact purposes of the British 
Government in the following words: “On the one hand 
they [the government] feel they have no option but 
to continue and intensify their campaign against that 
small but highly organized and desperate minority who 
are using murder and outrage in Ireland in order to 
make it impossible to bring about peace either to Ire- 
land or Great Britain. On the other hand we are ready 
to open and to encourage every channel for an honor- 
able settlement and leading to negotiations which 
would lead to a real and lasting peace.” 
ously with this declaration at Westminster, martial 
law was applied by Dublin Castle to the entire south- 
western section of Ireland, comprising the counties of 
Clare, Queen’s, Kilkenny, and Waterford. It was also 
announced that after a stated period every Sinn Feiner 
bearing arms would be treated as a rebel against Great 
Britain. a. 3. 


LETTERS totHe EDITOR 


Church Extension 


To the Editor of Tus CuristrANn Racistur :— 

One of the best results of the Campaign is the feeling 
that we are all a part of the “forward movement.” Con- 
sequently we shall all be interested in the problem of 
organizing new churches. 


This leads me to raise the question as to the most. 


promising fields. Through Tu» Recister I am asking 
my brother ministers for suggestions. They may have 
some personal knowledge of possibilities in places with 
which I am not familiar. If so, will they kindly send to 
me all such helpful information? I am also asking my 
fellow-Unitarians for suggestions,—laymen and _ lay- 
women. In their travels, in their business connections, 
in the testimony of their friends, they may have gained 
information which has led them to think that such and 
such a place may be fruitful soil for a Unitarian church. 

I say to them: Kindly tell me what you know or 
what you think. Of course, definite information will 
be more helpful than mere generalities, but I shall be 
grateful for all possible assistance in carrying out our 
common purpose in church extension. 

Boston, Mass. Minot Simons. 


We Juggle! 

To the Editor of Tum Curist1AN RucistTer :— 

The editorial “On Selling Religion” in your issue of 
November 25 was avowedly written to enlighten those 
of your readers who dislike the phrase “selling religion” 
and therefore, presumably, “need light on the modern 
meaning of selling or salesmanship.” As one of the 
many who find this phrase objectionable, I question 
your diagnosis of the cause of our dislike of it. I even 
suspect that you have prescribed for the well man, and 
given the sick man a certificate of health. That would 
be a serious mistake to make during an epidemic of 
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a contagious disease. And such it seems to be, for 
the objectionable phrase appears to be contagious, and 
some of us believe that it is a disease. 

As for your diagnosis itself, regardless of the con- 
dition of health of the party examined, I think you 
are mistaken in believing that objection to this phrase 
arises from a too low esteem of business. The objec- 
tionableness of the phrase has nothing whatever to do 
with one’s esteem of business, whether low or high. 
We may esteem highly the business of manufacturing 
and yet object to the phrase “manufacturing religion.” 

If business is “holy,” is there nothing sacred about 
language and the proper use of words? Some of us 
believe that there is, and that the phrase “selling 
religion” violates this sanctity. Your editorial defends | 
this violation by giving to the word “selling” a meaning 
which it does not have in common usage, and certainly 
not in the usage of those who use words with precision 
and respect. You defend this defence by urging us to 
give the word “its full meaning,” but what you have 
actually done is to extract an obscure meaning out of 
it. This sort of thing is the frequent offence of people 
who delight in the juggling of words. Words are not 
only full of meaning, but also they are full of meanings. 
The juggler of words is forever selecting some of the 
most obscure of these meanings and making the most 
astonishing combinations out of them—a malady which 
he shares with the perpetrator of puns. Meanwhile, in 
order that his performance may suggest mental skill 
and not merely physical dexterity, the juggler forever 
cries to the onlookers, “Give the words their full mean- 
ing!” 

The awakening of the human spirit, which is the 
object of the “foolishness of preaching,” is no more an 
act of salesmanship than the eating of a soft-boiled egg 
is an act of marksmanship. No more—and as much! 
For there is an obscure relationship between eating and 
marksmanship, and there is a definite relationship, as 
every bad actor knows, between eggs and marksman- 
ship. Nor should you deduce that the objection of any 
one to this definition of marksmanship arose from 
either a too high valuation of the bad actor’s art, or a 
too low valuation of the worth of an egg. 

Ware, Mass. Epwin M. Stocomen. 


[ We used the word “selling” as it is used in. business ; 
and enlightened business, as we know absolutely, gives 
it the definition we elaborated in our editorial. We 
leave it to any business man. We did not commend 
the use of the phrase. We explained it—Tun Eprror.] 


Brevities 


Already five languages have been declared official in 
the Assembly of the League of Nations: English, 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish. A correspond- 
ent says: “I wish to go on record as a prophet here and 
now. I predict that with two years at the most the 
League will be forced seriously to consider Esperanto 
as the only practicable alternative to a Tower of Babel 
policy.” 


A Presbyterian who keeps his head on straight asks 
the Continent about something that perplexes—we 
think it really amuses—him: “If I should bet a dollar 
that the bay horse would out-trot the black, the Pres- 
bytery would prefer charges. If the men’s class in the 
Sabbath school bets a supper with the women’s class, 
that it will have the largest membership by January 1, 
we will approve. The bet is in the church in one case 
and out on the track in the other. That makes the dif- 
ference.” 
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Julta Ward Howe Makes a Contribution 


An address to Unitarians which will appeal to women 
and men alike, and, as we must believe, will be an 
effectual stimulus to us to finish the present task 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


Eprror’s Note 


Among the manuscripts of Julia Ward Howe, who 
died in 1910, there are two which we should like to 
say belong to Unitarians. The following address is 
one of them. Mrs. Howe’s daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, of High Bridge, N.J., has been so good as 
to offer it to our people, through Tue Reaister. Jt is 
not known when the words were spoken, but the refer- 
ence to the Religious Education Association indicates 
that it was some time in the first decade of 1900. 
Mrs. Hall rightly sees the fitness of having the people 
hearken to the address in this time of spiritual valor 
and united achievement in the denomination. She says, 
“We should be very glad to feel that our mother had 
thus made a contribution to the cause in which she 
was so deeply interested.” The manuscript is in Mrs. 
Howe’s own hand. We know the address will be read, 
at least in part, before many a branch of The Alliance ; 
and we commend it also to be read in meetings of 
chapters of the Laymen’s League. It transcends, as 
true religion always does, and as Mrs, Howe herself 
did wonderfully, the limitations of sex. It is elemental, 
generic, and universal in its appeal and power. 


to prepare for the present occasion, I thought 

of the theme assigned to,me, “The Work of 
Unitarian Women,” as a recital of the historic services 
rendered by these admirable persons to the society of 
their time. I despaired of doing justice to this topic 
in the limited time at my command. Of prominent 
individuals of this class I have indeed had some knowl- 
edge. Abby Williams May gave me my first lesson 
in presiding over meetings. I have seen and honored 
Dorothea Dix. Elizabeth Peabody was a familiar 
figure in my life. She used to say, “Julia Howe has 
never sung me down.” Indeed, I once went on a 
suffrage campaign with sainted Lucretia Mott. With 
dear Ednah Cheney and a sympathetic band of noble 
and adventurous women I have travelled North, South, 
East, and West, to plant the seed of the new woman- 
hood,—the womanhood which says, like the wise man 
of great Roman days, “I am human, and I consider 
no human interest as alien to myself.” To tell fully 
of these things would occupy much of the remnant of 
my days on earth. I cannot retrace all our steps before 
you to-day, but I can speak out of the spiritual atmos- 
phere which these women and their efforts have gen- 
erated. This new spirit, this new influence, has come 
to stay. In the long run of the world, reactions do 
follow enthusiasms less and less as enthusiasms grow 
wiser and more practical. Yet society does not wholly 
go back from its progress. It does not abandon its 
gains. It may count them over, in order to throw 
aside any false coin which may have been swept into 
its treasure. But to the honest gold it will hold fast. 
So, standing upon the vantage-ground gained in the 
last fifty years, I will look rather at the work of Uni- 
tarian women in the future, and yet, in forecasting the 
part which should devolve upon us in the church to 
come, I cannot help passing over our denominational 
bounds, in order to consider more largely the work of 


W 7HEN, ACCORDING TO PROMISE, I began 


women in all denominations for the upholding and. 


maintenance of religious faith and discipline. 

As soon as I found, by my own experience and that 
of others, that women were to have an audible voice 
in much that concerns the public weal, I felt it as most 
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important that they should, where duly qualified, speak | 


with the authority of the pulpit.. How largely the 
movements of the last twenty years have tended in 
this direction, statistics will show. The religious office 
of women dates from the oldest time. Herodotus tells 
us of a priestess,of Juno who ordered her sons to har- 
ness the steers in her chariot, in order that she might 
officiate at the public worship of her goddess. The 
cattle were lost in the pastures, and the two heroic 
youths harnessed themselves in the chariot, and 
brought their mother to her task at the appointed time. 


I pass over the days of the Christian martyrs, in which - 


women equally with men paid the price of their faith 


by the shedding of their blood. -I pass by the sweet | 
_ Inajesty of the Puritan women, the mothers of this 


country and of its institutions. Let us take up our 
topic as we ourselves have had occasion to know 
whereof we have to speak. In desolate plain of the far 
West, of the far South, where the fighting hand of man 
has been busy with maintaining the simple conditions 
of existence, with felling the trees and resisting the wild 
creatures of the primeval wilderness, we see the women 
gathering the children about them for religious instruc- 
tion, and trimming the lamp of devotion which they 
never allowed to go out. And where male minister 
there was none, anointed women have arisen and 


ministered to the spiritual needs of their isolated com- 


munities. Into prisons and hospitals they brought 
the light of their simple, earnest faith. They made 
their crusade against intemperance, against evil of all 
sorts, against that irreligion which is the source of 
every wickedness. 


Denominations Moved by Christian Spirit Approved 


In all the works of woman’s ministry one especial 
feature has impressed me. So far as I know of it, 
I find it characterized by a liberal and catholic spirit. 
When I myself, with some dread of St. Paul’s dis- 
pleasure, took it upon me to preach from a pulpit, I 
felt that I must do so not on sectarian but on simple 
Christian ground,—the religion of the Ten Command- 
ments, of the Lord’s Prayer, of the Sermon on the 
Mount, of Paul’s more excellent way. I felt that, how- 
ever men might intrench themselves behind one meta- 
physical statement or another, we women must occupy 
this Valley of Decision, this plain ground of aspira- 
tion and service. You will understand, dear friends, 
that I do not for one moment have out of view the run 
of denominational divisions. When these are held in a 
Christian spirit they may serve a Christian purpose, 
illustrating and satisfying the diverse gifts and in- 
tellectual tendencies of mankind, its greater or lesser 
advance in the understanding of spiritual things. But 
far more important than these divisions I hold to be 
the fundamental agreement in the vital necessity of a 
religious basis as the only ground upon which a true 
human life can be built. Shall I allude here to the 
single denomination which blindfolds itself to the pres- 
ence of all the others, declares itself the only church of 
Christ on earth? O mothers and sisters, this position 
might become you in the heathen darkness of the early 
Christian centuries. But now the sun has risen, verily 
the sun of righteousness, bearing healing on its wings. 
The fold of the Divine Shepherd extends itself every 
day. The world is full of Christian light. You had 
best take off your bondage. This bondage, methinks, 
is akin to the veil which Paul perceived as darkening 


the spiritual night of his Jewish brethren. They had 


been so long accustomed to their monotheistic emi- 


nence among the nations of the earth that they could — 
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fe ral isolation which had been their right but aK 
q “now became their bane. They could not learn that 


God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


learn. 
“My Soul is Permeated with this New Liberty” 


I would, if I could, remove this bondage with a loving 
hand. I feel assured that it will one day be thus 
removed, and I look largely to the influence of Catholic 
women in the consummation of this deliverance. Why 
should they not retain their music, their embroidered 
vestments and imposing ritual? These may minister 
to the wants of many to whom our plainer rites are 
uncongenial. And for all this, do not let us deny the 
_ universal power of Christian doctrine. It is one Christ 

whose dear example we emulate. It is one gospel 

whose precepts we accept as the great regenerating 
power of this world. They and we alike would feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked. Alike, we would 
deliver mankind from this bondage of animal passion, 
-of self-worship, would break the chains of the captive 
and let the oppressed go free. 

To further the cause of religious unity we must 
emphasize the cardinal points in which all true re- 
ligionists can agree,—love to God as the Father of all, 
love to men, which can make each the brother of all. 
To live as in the presence of God, to live as in the 
service of humanity,—this rule is as old as Moses. 
Why does it still obtain? Why does it still call us on- 
ward, with all the music of faith? Because truth, 
divine truth, is eternal, and must ever prevail. 

In Bible times, in the land in which the Bible was 
written, society was still subject to the will of the 
strongest. The military ruler governed by fear and 
force, and the women shared with him the worship of 
these attributes. But in the last two thousand years 
the gospel of love has wrought itself into institutions, 
into the spirit of the ages, and from its illumination 

_ there is no going back. So Christian women of all per- 
suasions must regard the old-time women of the East, 
veiled, cloistered, held as far as possible apart from the 

‘complete domain of humanity, as no model for the 
woman of to-day, whose prison doors have been set 
open, whose chains have been loosed, the woman whom 

Paul valiantly recognized as equal, before God, to the 

man. 

My soul to-day is permeated with a sense of this new 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, this liberty 
founded upon a sense of the divine element in human 
nature, this belief that in spite of our “sins, negligences, 
and ignorances” we are still of kin to our Father who is 
in heaven, and so, of one family, created to gather at 
one ancestral hearth, to be fed from one eternal source 
of light and bounty. 

Early Unitarianism had in it a temperamental ele- 
ment. The men and women who were its especial ex- 
ponents were persons in whom intellect predominated 
over impulse and passion. Through their partiality of 
development, the Unitarian body gained in dignity, but 
lost in sympathetic power and attraction. I once said 
‘to Dr. Hedge that revivals appeared to me to have in 

‘ them something of the oral epic element of the ancient 

classic religions. He replied, “The oral epic element is 
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_-—-——s very important in religion.” I think that he meant by 
. this the exhilaration which the great thoughts of relig- 
jon can bring when made evident to great numbers at 


the same a I remember when, to my great surprise, 


ee 
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And a vast body of them to-day has still this lesson to 
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Dr. Bellows congratulated me upon having published a 
volume of poems with the title “Passion Flowers,” he 
said, “We have in our churches too little of this - 
passional element.” Governor Andrew [of Massachu- 
setts] once told me that when he wanted what he called 
“a good, warm time,” he used to attend a service at 
the colored church. I noticed he was fond of hearing 
Father Taylor, whose preaching was full of warmth 
and of color. Even the crystalline mind of Mr. Emer- 
son appreciated the cordial character of Father Tay- 
lor’s preaching. I confess that this element is one 
dangerous to introduce and difficult to handle, but if 
one can ever present religious truth in such a way as 
to awaken a feeling of what it promises and performs, 
we may make the very stones warm with a sudden 
availing vision of the beauty of holiness. 

There is a moral power in popularity which these 
forerunners of ours may have ignored. They were at 
first a scattered and singular few, and were forced to 
stand upon this fewness and upon the supposed emi- 
nence which it gave them. In all progress, in all re- 
form whether of institutions or of systems of thought, 
there has to be more or less of this isolation, this stand- 
ing apart to be scorned and denounced, taking refuge 
in the greatness of a cause or principle not so patent 
to the multitude. But the best things are for all. The 
solitary student beside his midnight lamp comes at 
last upon some inspiration so luminous that the outer 
world breaks in to demand and to share it. When 
the whole heart of humanity expands with some great 
thought, some divine hope, is not the wave of rapture 
reflected in the skies? Is there not joy among the 
angels in heaven? 


A Reference to “Noble Dr. Crothers” 


While I rejoice in the religious office accorded to my 
sex, I cannot but be aware that it has often held fast 
to exploded doctrines, and to impressions which study 
and experience have shown to be far from correct. Our 
limited education in the past, and the tutelage in which 
we have been held by law and custom go far to account 
for this fact, and yet we are as capable as men are of 
welcoming a new truth and of making every sacrifice 
in its cause. I had a happy moment when I first per- 
ceived that the conceding of the higher education to 
women would give the death-blow to superstition, that 
irrational agency which often attaches itself to re- 
ligion, but which is really inimical to sound and saving 
faith. I seemed to see the breaking up of the priest- 
craft and slavish will which have so often found their 
refuge in the credulous mind and affectionate heart of 
women. 

I attended last evening a session of the Religious 
Education Association, at which learned divines and 
scientists discussed the most effectual way of creating 
a social conscience in any educated community, notably 
in our own. In much that was said, the institution of 
the church was animadverted upon, and set aside as no 
longer available for this most important work. At the 
close of the discussion, our noble brother Crothers vin- 
dicated the religious power of the church, and I, having 
a minute’s time accorded me, cried out that I had 
no fears for its future. I said: “Gentlemen, we women 
bring you men up, and as long as we live and move, 
there will be a church to which we shall guide your 
infant steps, an altar at which we shall offer our 
prayers with yours. This will not be the ancient 
church of limitations, of uncharities, but the great 
World Church, from which all elements of discord 
shall have disappeared, the church of all humanity, 
owning to one God, one faith, one baptism.” 
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Features. of Federal Council Quadrennial 


Boston religious meetings report on conditions political and 
industrial throughout the land, not forgetting the 
temperance cause, and even a word 
about Unitarians 


Christ in America chose Boston as the place of 
its fourth quadrennial meeting, in order to asso- 
ciate the session with the Pilgrim Tercentenary. The 
session continued from Wednesday, December 1, to 
Monday, December 6, and the various meetings were 
held in Ford Hall, the Cathedral of St. Paul, Trinity 
Church, and Park Street Church. The delegates were 
entertained by the Boston churches, their ministers and 
. people, including the Unitarians. In its twelve years 
of existence the Federal Council has endeavored to co- 
ordinate the efforts of evangelical Protestant churches. 
At present, thirty-one denominations, including 19,- 
500,000 communicants, have membership in the Coun- 
cil. Its work is done chiefly through ten commissions, 
including commissions on international relations, in- 
dustry, temperance, church federations, immigration, 
war and the religious outlook, evangelism, and Chris- 
tian education. Four hundred delegates were present, 
representing the various States, Canada, and a number 
of foreign countries; and the speakers were among 
the most progressive thinkers of this and other lands. 
The 1920 meeting was a memorable one for three 
reasons—the remarkable group of speakers who ad- 
dressed the sessions, the plan of campaign laid down 
for the next four years, and the fateful moment for the 
world at which the Council assembled. The fourth 
- quadrennial of the Federal Council will pass into Prot- 
estant history as an event characterized by compre- 
hensive addresses, momentous deliberations, and a 
programme of daring conception and of world-wide 
consequence. 

The Federal Council, as the Boston meetings dem- 
onstrated, has come to be a factor with which the 
Nation must reckon. During the past four years its 
commissions have been investigating national and inter- 
national conditions with reference to the part the 
churches of America must play in solution of living 
problems. The reports of these different commissions 
command the careful consideration of the Christian 
world, because they were made by qualified investi- 
gators and supported by funds sufficient to guarantee 
a successful prosecution of the work. 


To FEDERAL COUNCIL of the Churches of 


Worwp-Wipr TeMpPrraNcn 


The Commission on Temperance concluded that pro- 
hibition should not be judged by violations of law, but 
by enforcement of law. The Commission urged that 
Congress appropriate a sufficient sum of money to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment; that it enact a law 
prohibiting American citizens from engaging in liquor 
traffic in American consular districts in foreign coun- 
tries; and that it put through a measure prohibiting 
peyote, a drug used chiefly among Indians, as a substi- 
tute for liquor. The Commission also recommended 
that the Federal prohibition code should extend to the 
Philippine Islands, and all other territory under United 
States jurisdiction. It urged the Federal Law En- 
forcement Department to grant permits for manufac- 
ture of alcoholic preparations only to those who will 
make medicines unfit, in fact, for intoxicating purposes. 
Since the coming of national prohibition, withdrawals 
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of liquor and alcohol for non-beverage use has increased 
from eight hundred thousand gallons to four million 
gallons a month. More stringent administration of 
the permit system is necessary. The Commission ap- 
pealed to the incoming administration to increase the 
efficiency of the Federal Law Enforcement Department, 
and to retain only officers and agents whose records 
are good. The Commission foresaw a spread of tem- 
perance principles throughout the world, and final 
control of the liquor traffic everywhere, and went so 
far as to include control of the “debasing narcotic 
danger.” In this matter the United States has a grave 
responsibility. The world is watching the effect of 
national prohibition in America. 


Labor TROUBLES 


The Denver street-car-men’s strike of last summer 
was offered as illustration of interdenominational at- 
tempt to solve the labor situation. At the request of 
the religious forces of Denver,—Catholic, Hebrew, and 
Protestant,—the Federal Council appointed a commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. Edward T. Devine of New York, 
to investigate the situation and deliver a report. The 
commission found that the seven deaths resulting from 
the riots were caused by shots fired by armed strike- 
breakers, the importation of whom was a blunder, be- 
cause the striking workmen were not radicals, had not 
been stirred up by outside agitators, but were merely 
protesting a lowering of their wage scale which was 
going to reduce the standard of living below the Ameri- 
can normal. The open shop was the real issue. The 
commission found that the mob that evening was not 
led by strikers, but by its own representatives, and 
that the strike-breakers, not the strikers, fired first. 


InTERCHURCH MoveMENT TO BE REORGANIZED 


Friday’s sessions were devoted to reports, discussion, 
and addresses relative to the Protestant situation in 


America. Much attention was paid to the development 


of city federations and the employment of full-time 
secretaries, and the committee urged on the Council 
the necessity of recommending the formation of many 
more city federations. The remarkable achievements 
of federations in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Detroit 
were pointed out as illustration of the kind of work 
such organizations might accomplish. 

President Kenyon L. Butterfield, Amherst Agricul- 
tural College, summing up the results of twenty years’ 
investigation of the rural church situation, declared: 
“The church is to-day the weakest of our country in- 
stitutions. We must regard religion as vital to ade- 
quate rural civilization, and a vital rural civilization 
is essential to the prosperity of the nation. We have 
made some gains in rural religious life during the 
last twenty years: church commissions, denominational 
departments, summer schools of theology, county sur- 
veys. But there is another side; the country is badly 
overchurched, and we have made little progress in 
eliminating useless churches, We still have to witness 
denominations establishing churches in districts 
already overchurched. The country ministry: lacks 
proper training for rural parishes, and is inadequately 
paid. Farmers everywhere are less and less interested 


in churches and more and more interested in other - 


agencies for developing country life.” 

President Butterfield proposed four measures look- 
ing toward a redemption of the country church: (1) 
Definite training for men who will stay permanently 
in country churches, (2) union of laymen and officials, 
(3) publishing of the Interchurch Rural Survey, (4) 
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enlisting of the laymen. “The question before us is 
this: Shall our three hundred thousand rural communi- 
ties including forty million people be parts of a Chris- 
tian ciwilization, or of a semi-paganism ?” 

President Butterfield’s enlightening address excited 
considerable discussion most of which hinged on a 
resuscitation of the Interchurch World Movement. The 
Council appeared to be nearly unanimous in favor of 
such action. Dr. Robert E. Speer, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Council, urged “that steps be taken to 
promote church unity, enlarge acquaintance, and per- 
fect an organization to forward the common Christian 
enterprise.” 

Final action taken the following day pledged the 
Council to some sort of definite Protestant co-opera- 
tion, based on the fundamentals of federation proposed 
by the Interchurch World Movement. The Movement 
will either be revived, or incorporated into the Federal 
Council where its activities will be carried on by an 
enlarged staff of secretaries. A conference in which 
methods will be discussed will be held sometime next 
month. 


To Promote INTERNATIONAL Goop-WILL 


The Council demanded that the United States be- 
come a member of the League of Nations. This demand 
was made through the Commission on International 
Justice and Good-will, of which President W. H. P. 
Faunce of Brown University was chairman. Desperate 
world conditions make such action imperative. 

The most significant event of the quadrennial was 
the meeting in the interests of Christian International- 
ism, Friday evening, December 3, in Trinity Church. 
Gen. (Robert Georges Nivelle, who won deserved fame 
for his heroic defence of Verdun in 1916, was present, 
and presented medals to four distinguished church- 
men for their work of relief and reconstruction in 
France. This work was done in connection with the 
Federal Council. The men who received these honors 
were Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, Dr. Frank Mason North, 
President Henry Churchill King and Dr. Charles S. 
MacFarland. In an address following the conferring 
of the medals General Nivelle said: “It belongs to 
the Allies and the two great republics which have 
been always together in great causes, by their confi- 
dence and everlasting friendship to force the peace of 


the world, as they forced victory.” 


Rev. R. C. Gillie, president-elect of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Evangelical Free Churches of England, said 
that the church had never been far from the acid test, 
and that time after time, when it had seemed dead, it 
rose as from the grave. Again the test is being applied : 
Can it reconcile the nations of the earth? Physical 
barriers are being obliterated, nations by an irresistible 
power are being forced together. Diplomacy is bank- 
rupt; only Christianity, through the development of 
an international mind, an international conscience, 
and an international framework, can produce an endur- 
ing world brotherhood. A nation that defies moral 
law perishes; power after power has vanished because 
rulers forgot this is a moral universe. The task is a 
gigantic one—too much for the unaided hands of men. 
We must work under the inspiration of the eternal 
principle of God. ; 

Dr. John R. Mott, in an address notable for prophetic 
vision and international comprehension, declared that 
this is one of the world’s most fateful moments. “The 
atmosphere is charged with suspicion and distrust. 
Where is there a group of persons who fully trust them- 
selves and their neighbors? The zone of hatred is 
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wider than it was a few years ago,—a fact which may 
be explained by a recrudescence of national fear and 
cupidity. What has become of the first-rate men, the 
great leaders? We cannot find them. Grave misunder- 
standing, growing bitterness and strife, afflict those 
nations which a brief time ago fought shoulder to 
shoulder for world liberty. It is a time of unparalleled 
need. When has there been a year when so many were 
suffering? Last year more men, women, and children 
died from easily preventable causes in Central Europe 
than in any one year of the war, in all the armies, 
from all causes. 

“The state politic is plastic, and anything is possible. 
This is an opportune moment for the development of 
church federation. Nations as at no time in history 
The world may be recast 
internationally. Peoples are all asking three ques- 
tions: How did we miss the way internationally? What 
is the way out? How long, O God, how long? To-day 
of all days it is of supreme importance that the 
churches have one mind, and that they move forward 
together.” 


Piterims Honorep 


President Faunce, speaking at the public meeting, 
Thursday evening, in the Cathedral of St. Paul, com- 
memorating the Pilgrim Tercentenary, said: “I would 
rather have all the dogma of the Puritans than the 
wealth, culture, and pessimism found to-day in places 
where Pilgrims and Puritans once dwelt. Better bow 
before an Oriental potentate in the sky than not bow 
in reverence at all. They say the Pilgrims were nar- 
row; if they were, they were narrow as Niagara is 
narrow, in comparison with its tremendous stored-up 
power. The Pilgrims had to be of stern fibre to do 
the work set them. 

“The Pilgrims demonstrated that in a few years 
Europeans could prosper on this continent and serve 
God according to their consciences. In their covenant 
drawn up on the Mayflower they demonstrated that 
they could design the purest form of government ever 
known, laying the foundation of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Emancipation Proclamation 
while denying the right of rebellion or entire indi- 
vidualism. The Pilgrims came here, not to destroy the 
old, but to re-establish it in the name of a free democ- 
racy. Would that present-day reformers had a similar 
spirit! 

“America must not turn its back on the world and 
say, ‘Their troubles are not ours.’ Shall not the May- 
flower Compact be written large in the constitution of 
all mankind? Shall not England, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, and Italy while still independent nations stand 
together on such a covenant? Religion and the church 
are more vital than any industrial plant to the future 
of the nation.” 


Hereert Hoover Sppaks 


Mr. Hoover appealed to America to supply food to 
save three and one-half million children in Europe, 
on the verge of starvation. With the conclusion of 
the war, he said, the world faced the greatest famine 
in three hundred years. “It is a glory to the United 
States,” he said, “that all those children should sit 
every day at our table, for I would rather have the 
American flag planted in the hearts of the children of 
Europe than flying over any citadel of victory. These 
children are the obligation of every man and woman 
who has a penny more than his own children and his 
neighbor’s children require. This is the real wastage 
of war, this mass of the underfed, underclad, the 
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mentally, morally, and physically destitute children. 
Twenty years from now they will form the basis of 
civilization in Europe. If we are to preserve the foun- 
dations of society in the East, if we are to keep the 
love of humanity in the West, our duty is clear. Will 
not the Protestant churches of America help?” 


Way Leave Out UNITARIANS? 


Dr. Doremus Scudder, secretary of the Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches, in an address Saturday morning 
in Ford Hall asked: “How do we expect to Christianize 
the Orient, so long as lynchings continue, and there is 
discrimination against Unitarians even among the 
churchmen? When I was pastor of the Union Church 


in Tokyo, on one occasion I wished to admit to member- _ 


ship the veteran Unitarian missionary whose pure, un- 
selfish life, Christian spirit, and large achievements 
mark him to-day as one of America’s gifts of Christian 
personality to Japan, but I was told such action would 
divide the church. The exclusive spirit of this Council, 
quoted over there, supports that sort of thing and in- 
jures the entire Christian enterprise there. We are 
willing to eat the bread of Unitarian and Universalist, 
to be entertained in their homes, let them pay our hotel 
bills, aye, in some of our churches we invite them to 
the communion table, but are not willing to have them 
sit with us in the Council. Is it not time that this 
Council be made inclusive of all Christian denomina- 
tions that are minded to stand for the great law of 
love as taught and lived by Jesus ?” 

The new officers are Dr. Robert E. Speer, New York, 
president ; Rev. Rivington D. Lord, Brooklyn, recording 
secretary; Alfred R. Kimball, treasurer; Bishop W. F. 
McDowell, Rev. Rufus W. Miller, John R. Mott, E. E. 
Olcott, J. R. Hawkins, Gifford Pinchot, Norton M. 
Little, Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, Charles E. Hughes, 
trustees. 


Life 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


' World, sense, soul, thought, 
Seeking, finding, dreaming, toiling, 
Weeping, laughing, praying, hoping, 
Creating, procreating, 
Grasping at the stars— 
Or straws, maybe, 
Or Eden’s apples— 
God! how do I know what it is all about? 


The ivy grows upon the church house wall; 

It clings and climbs, each day outreaching all 
Its past—an impulse lifting toward the light, 
Instinctive gropings surer far than sight. 


I would ask—Vine, 

What are you reaching for? 
What are you seeking for? 
Where are you growing? 

But it would not answer; 

It is too busy to wonder, 

It has too great faith to fear. 


It may be life more glorious some day 

Shall look from eyes of wonderment and say: 
“What curious creatures humans must have been, 
Unknowing, blind and groping race of men! 

And yet they were my ancestors—ah me, 

That by their gropings I should come to be.” 


Selah. What sophistry! 

Bring me my watering-pot; 

I shall give my vine to drink, 

And it shall give its glory unto me— 
What more is necessary ? 
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Our United States: Its Greatest City 


A stretch of green from Madison Square to Washington 
Sguare would save New York from the sordid mo- 
notony and material obsession which over- 
whelm a visitor of discernment 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


AM SITTING at a window on the twelfth floor 
if of one of New York’s huge hotels. Up and down 
the avenue far as the eye can see there is a glare 
of electric lights, while here and there a huge illumi- 


nated. sign flashes forth as though hung from the sky.. 
Above me there are other floors with human occupants; | 


below me still others in this vast caravansary of two 
thousand rooms. I wonder, as I sit here, what all 
these people are doing, why they are here, and what 
sort of life they live when at home—if they have a 
permanent home. Just across the street there is a 
building from which crowds emerge now and again, 
like so many huddled-together pigmies, and in its vast 
spaces, others, in groups or singly, hurrying rapidly, 
are quickly lost to view. A long line of taxies and 
private automobiles form and re-form in front of the 
station, for it is a railroad station, though no Euro- 
pean might at first glance recognize it as such, so 
splendid and dignified are its rows of stone columns, 
its triumphal-arch entrance, and its temple-like appear- 
ance. Those railways over which I have been travelling 
from the far West, those steel bands that unite San 
Francisco, Denver, St. Paul, Chicago, with New York, 
find here a fitting terminus, one adequate for all the 
many trains and the hundreds of passengers converging 
at this metropolis of America. 

In Rome, the tourist gazes with astonishment at the 
Baths of Caracalla—or what is left of them, for even 
in their ruins the Therme are magnificent. What shall 
we say to this much-extended copy of that great Roman 
building—at least so far as its interior concourse is 
concerned? Shall we not give it unstinted praise? 
Beauty and durability have been combined for utility’s 
sake; vastness and grandeur, for public convenience. 
Not every Roman was allowed to enter the Thermze 
Caracalla. An irresponsible despot had erected the 
building for his own pleasure. Here all is free to every 
man. Democracy enters into possession of a magnifi- 
cence not attainable even by an Imperator. 

Democracy enters into possession of another equally 
notable building on Fifth Avenue where books and 
magazines are at its disposal, and still farther out 
that avenue, an art gallery of such stately propor- 
tions as to dwarf the residence of many a king, yet 
these Fifth Avenue structures—palace-like though they 
are—are not crowded, not even filled. That is the dis- 
concerting fact one has to face when he wishes to sing 
the praise of democracy. The observer must pass up 
along the avenue upon which my hotel is located if 
he desires to see crowded auditoriums, filled buildings. 
A little while ago I was in that uptown section where 
theatres, restaurants, moving-picture shows, and places 
of gayety and vaudeville, almost side by side, are con- 
spicuously in evidence. There I was jostled and pushed, 
and had to scramble hurriedly across the street, as did 
everybody else; there I saw what really “takes the 
crowd.” The “Follies” and the Hippodrome rival one 
another; the dramatic show and the dance-circle vie 
for the larger patronage. Imperial Rome itself could 
make no more brilliant or sensuous appeal. Body, 
flesh, the senses reign supreme. 


I wonder if Bostonians realize the steadying influ- 
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ence to their civilization of Boston Common and the 
Public Garden. This is the thought that occurred to 
me this morning, when I along with others stepped 
from the Pennsylvania Station and made my way over 


to Broadway and then kept on along that busy thor- 


oughfare to Fifth Avenue and later to Washington 
Square. Here in New York there is a steady up-rush 
of “East Siders” to the clothing section; an equally 
steady rush of commuters from subways to the tall new 
buildings on Fourth Avenue and the cross streets; a 
‘surging mass from the Bronx district on its way to the 
lower mercantile district ; suburbanites pouring in from 
‘the New Jersey side to the wholesale grocery section of 
West Broadway and to the financial buildings in the 
neighborhood of Cortlandt and Wall Streets. 


A Woful Want of Unification 


On every side, brick and stone and the evidences of 
trade; on every side, busy, hurrying people,—the 
ear assailed with noises, the eye assailed with every 
sort and kind of sign that can suggest pleasures, amuse- 
ments, something to wear, or something to eat. How 
can any one under such circumstances be other than 
his neighbor? His individuality is swept away. He 
becomes part of the crowd, takes on its aspect, hurries 
with its impatience, and thinks as it thinks, in terms 
of cloth, leather, pig iron, mortgages, and cheese. 
Crowds in Boston sweep in from the North End and 
down the steps of the State House, but they must pass 
across the Common. Still other groups come from the 
South End. They too must cross the long sweep of 
green under the trees. The Back Bay section sends its 
clerks and bankers and brokers by way of Common- 
wealth Avenue. But they must walk through the Pub- 
lic Garden and get sight of the flowers and the bushes 
and the long area of open space. Nature lays its touch 
on one and all, speaks in color and light, soothes 
by her quiet, inspires by her beauty, gives evidence of 


something more than what is strictly utilitarian. Were. 


there such a stretch of grass and trees and flowers from 
Madison Square down to Washington Square it would 
do more to save this city of New York from mere 
sordidness and materialism than any other one influ- 
ence that can be named. There is a woful want of uni- 
fication here in New York. It is not one city, although 
it masquerades as such. Where is the binding force 
between lower Second Avenue and upper Madison Ave- 
nue? What do the people of Bleecker Street know of 
those on Riverside Drive? Dine down at “Little Hun- 
gary” and then at the Biltmore; is the difference be- 
tween the West End of London and Budapest much 
greater? There is no common standard of excellence, 
of good taste. Home life, in the old-fashioned sense, 
has passed away, or has never been known; hence 
there is little neighborly feeling, and of course little 
knowledge of the other family, the other man. The 
churches, poor, puny institutions, when measured by 
size, location, or apparatus, exert comparatively small 
influence on the heterogeneous thousands. How can 
they? ‘Trinity Church, at one time standing so con- 
spicuous at the head of Wall Street, has dwindled, 
has become insignificant, over against the adjacent 
towers of Babel pushing skyward that long since have 
overtopped Trinity’s steeple. So, only in more humili- 
ating contrast, is it with many another “house of the 
Lord.” They are “out of sight,” in the literal meaning 
of those words. Here again the difference between Bos- 
ton and New York is conspicuous. The dominating 
building in Copley Square is Trinity Church. The 
steeple that lifts itself beyond all mercantile buildings 
is that of the Park Street Church, seen in every direc- 
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tion save one, because of its nearness to the Common. 
The same can be said of the Arlington Street Church 
and to almost the same extent of the tower of the 
Old South. 

“Who sets the styles here in New York?” I asked 
of a brother minister. “Oh, nobody. We haven’t any 
set style. It’s a sort of go-as-you-please, and the com- 
posite of them all is taken as the New York style. It 
is the same with our standards,—what we are trying 
to do. Nobody gets anywhere in particular, but out 
of the confused attempts of. all, a certain something 
emerges, sometimes fairly good, at other times not so 
good.” 

Coming on the long journey from San Francisco 
to the East by way of Portland, Seattle, St. Paul, 
Toronto, and Montreal, one gains the impression on 
reaching Boston that he is in a distinctly unified city. 
It is a compact town; much business is done in a small 
area, and there is an air of solidity about the streets 
and public buildings that suggests Old England even 
more than does Montreal or Toronto. The impression 
of business hustle is not the first impression. This does 
not come from any want of stir or activity upon the 
shopping streets or in the wholesale quarter, but rather 
from the unusual bringing of country into the heart of 
the city, and the large quiet order of Beacon Hill, the 
Back Bay district, and the park-like Esplanade along 
the Charles River. In Boston the numerous civic clubs 
and special societies can organize and direct quickly 
publie feeling, thus giving to it forceful expression, 
when some vital topic calls for public attention. Per- 
haps that is one of the reasons why the newspapers 
do not exert so preponderant an influence as they do 
here in New York, where, because of the hugeness of 
the city, intelligent expression on the part of the people 
is not easily focussed, and therefore the citizens have 
to depend largely upon the interpretation of political 
or municipal problems given to them by editorial 
writers. 


What is Needed? The Power of Faith 


“Are you growing?” I inquired of another of my 
ministerial acquaintances. ‘Well, if you mean denomi- 
nationally, no. How can we? What have we to offer? 
Our churches, most of them, are not well placed; they 
lack in light and air. The best choir music we can 
offer is poor and tame to people whose ears are full 
of the clash and brilliancy of the music they hear in 
hotel lobbies, at the opera, or as given by some big 
orchestra. Our preaching is fair, but we have no com- 
manding personalities. There is no way unless we 
change our methods radically by which we can get 
hold of this floating New York population. Allure- 
ments of every kind draw off our young people. There 
can be no parish life in the old and intimate sense; 
hence we cannot bind our people together. What fu- 
ture is. there for us?” 

One stands before the great Gothic cathedral in Lin- 
coln, England, looks upon its lofty walls, mighty 
towers, and splendid west front with the artistically 
chiselled doorways, and asks with wonder how poor 
villagers and early churchmen could build such a dur- 
able and costly pile. Who dreamed such a vast temple? 
How was it made a reality? Here is New York, the 
richest city in the world, trying to build a cathedral 
in proportions somewhat like those of Lincoln, yet 
it halts in execution. What is already built lacks the 
sense of grandeur and dignity noticeable in nearly all 
the medizeval churches, certainly lacks the loftiness 
of plan which the cathedral of a mere shire town in 
England exhibits. What is lacking? If my ministerial 
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friend is a type of New York’s clergy, I should say it 
lacks overwhelming enthusiasm, the power of faith, the 
_willingness to do and dare even the impossible. 

I have the feeling that there is more energizing in- 
fluence going forth from Boston and its vicinity than 
from New York. These huge buildings that I see from 
my hotel perch,—what are they all but great centres 
of trade? These flashing electric signs,—what are their 
uses? To advertise garters, tooth-brushes, oatmeal, or 
some high-priced restaurant. These elevated trains and 
rapidly moving trolley-cars,—where are they taking the 
people? To places of amusement and diversion, where 
they can hear, see, and eat. 

Those early missionary movements to India, to 
China, and the South Seas largely had their inception 
in the atmosphere of Eastern Massachusetts. Those 
strong educational movements into the West began in 
or near Boston. The International School for Girls 
at Madrid, at Barcelona, means a New Englander’s 
consecration. So, too, Robert College on the Bosphorus 
and its companion school for women. What may be 
called American ideals still survive and find expres- 
sion through the schools, the colleges, and the churches 
of the old Bay State. I am impressed with the mighty 
energy of this city in which I am now. I appreciate 
the force, the creative power, that has built it, is still 
building it; but is not something else needed, some 
equally strong force to touch the spirit of these restless, 
pleasure-loving hard-working thousands? Is New York 
going to go on setting haphazard styles? Will the in- 
fluence that emanates from it be of the hustling busi- 
ness variety,—the jazz-band sort,—or something deeper 
finer, of lasting consequence? 

I peer into the faces of the men and women on Fifth 
Avenue. They are mostly of the Jewish type. I see 
the same face in the jobbing quarter of Central Broad- 
way and in the congested East Side district. I miss 
the big tall boy I saw in Nebraska and Minnesota, the 
frankly American type so noticeable in Denver and 
all through Iowa. In his place is a rather stunted 
youth, or perhaps the unmistakable son of Erin. His 
sister is the quick, intelligent stenographer, or fashion- 
ably dressed girl behind the counter of one of the 
great department stores. The man in the bank, in the 
law office, or directing affairs at some corporation 
meeting is undoubtedly American; but he lives up the 
Hudson or over on the Jersey side, and exerts little in- 
fluence on the standards and manners of this tremen- 
dous human beehive. 

And yet when all this is said, it must be admitted 
that in this huge mass of seemingly unwieldy humanity 
there is going on a stir, a movement in the right direc- 
tion. Such is the silent power of fine traditions, of 
our national incentives. Most of these foreign-born 
persons are not only kind-hearted, but they really want 
somehow to become worthy and helpful American 
citizens. It is a sort of blind groping up with various 
halts on the way, but nevertheless an upward move- 
ment. America is not going backward. The people 
on the whole seem to forget or be insensible to the best 
things. A visitor from abroad might believe so, and I 
have tried to show with an unsparing pen why he might 
have good cause to believe so as he travels up and 
down throughout the United States; but a truer analy- 
sis, a more careful examination shows a power to pro- 
gress and a sincere ability to respond to the best things. 


Never as now has the challenge gone forth to educator, 


essayist, preacher, writer, reformer. Moralization and 
idealization are the needs of the time, if this city 
epitomizes the country. Will those needs be met? I 
believe they will. 
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The Limits of the Minister’s Function 


What a prominent layman has to say against the preacher's 
assumption of the office of instructor in the 
church—A body of emphatic opinion 


CHARLES W. AMES 


Epiror’s Notre 


Mr. Ames is one of the prominent Unitarians of 
America. He lives in St. Paul, Minn. He is a son of 
Charles Gordon Ames, a noted Unitarian minister and 
former Editor of THr Register. He is a great pub- 
lisher of law books, his firm, The West Publishing 
Company, being known throughout the world as the 
largest in that business in existence. The present con- 
tribution is presented as an article. It grew out of 
several letters in THE REGISTER and some correspond- 
ence with the Editor. The ministers will read this 
frank expression of the opinion of one layman—and he 
represents many laymen—on this subject, with as much 
zest (and at least as great a degree of divergence) 
as the laity will read it. For our editorial selves, we 
find many things to ponder, several to question, and two 
entirely to disagree with. It seemed fitting for us to 
italicize some of the more salient propositions, in the 
hope of more certainly provoking discussion. Let it 
come! If ministers could feel safe in speaking their 
full minds, there would be a bristling rejoinder. We 
shall respect anonymity on their behalf if they desire 
it, because the thing comes down not only to the free- 
dom of the minister’s office, but also to the scope of it. 
What do the laymen say about it? 


VERY INTERESTING subject was raised for 
A discussion in your columns recently by your edi- 

torial “A Reader’s Question,” and by Mr. Allen 
French’s communication, with your answer to it in 
your number of October 7, 

How far should a minister undertake to “instruct” 
his congregation in politics and economics? To my 
mind the peculiar function of the ministry is to in- 
spire rather than to instruct, to stimulate the devo- 
tional and worshipful elements of human life, and to 
keep before their people the everlasting principles by 
which alone is the Way of Life illumined. 

As you wisely say, the preacher should not treat 
those principles as mere abstractions, but should “apply 
them to living, critical, moral problems.” Yet there 
is danger in that. Hach man must and should make 
those applications for himself. Spiritual leadership 
does not necessarily carry with it intellectual leader- 
ship, and indeed it is often far removed from practical 
leadership based on experience and knowledge of facts. 
“Saints” are apt to make messes of business affairs, 
even their own. “Seers” are not good timber for Presi- 
dents and Prime Ministers. “Vision” and belief in 
the eternal verities are essential ingredients of great: 
ness in all fields. But there must also be some worldly 
wisdom, a knowledge of facts, and a practical perspec- 
tive if there is to be real efficiency. 

While the minister is bound to bear his testimony 
on all the moral issues of the day as he sees them, yet 
he should distinguish between the ethical principles 
(which are as plain to his hearers as to himself) and 
the application of those principles to facts (as to which 
there are sure to be honest differences of opinion). So, 
whenever a sermon takes the form of concrete “instruc- 
tion” in politics, national or international, some of the 
auditors are sure to resent any assumption of superior 
wisdom in a field wherein the speaker has not “quali- 
fied as an expert.” It is right here that the question 
becomes a delicate one. 

There is no formula for the making of sermons. 
Every preacher must be guided by his own sense of 
proportion. No true minister will stifle “the inner 
witness” for motives of expediency or the cowardly 
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fear of offending his parishioners. But if he seeks in 
the pulpit to impose on others his own intellectual 
theories, he puts in jeopardy his power of fulfilling his 
calling as a religious leader. In your reply to Mr. 
French you cover this ground very well. 

The same considerations apply in less degree to the 
preacher in the editorial chair. He should not assume 
that his clear spiritual insight makes him an infallible 
authority on the innumerable practical problems of 
civilization. The Kingdom of God is like leaven. But 
the distributor of the leaven should not hand out 
recipes with the idea that the Kingdom will not come 
unless these particular recipes are used. This seems to 
me to apply not only to theological dogmas and 
formulas, but to millennial theories which may have 
little practical application,—to State Socialism as well 
as to Calvinism. 

I would not muzzle either preacher or editor even if 
it were possible to do so, but I do not admit the calling 
of the preacher to “instruct” me on all the affairs of 
life. That is the function of the priest, no doubt, and 
of the Medicine Man, but not of the minister of free 
religion. When either preacher or editor goes into 
politics he does not speak ex cathedra, and his views are 
entitled to the same weight that they would have on 
their merits if he were talking politics on the street 
corner. No doubt it is the traditional reverence which 
we have for the pulpit that makes some of us resent any 
assumption of the right to “instruct” us as to subjects 
in which we consider ourselves as well informed as 
preachers, and as competent to form judgments. 

Most of the Unitarian laymen I know are high-mind- 


| edly striving to apply the Unitarian teachings to “liv- 


ing, critical, moral problems” in their own lives. Our 
preachers can help us by appealing to our hearts, stim- 
ulating our consciences, strengthening our faith; by 
exhorting us to do justly, love kindness, and walk 
humbly with our God. When it comes to “instruct- 
ing” us in the details of our business or our personal 
problems, they should (as they mostly do) respect our 
intelligence, our good intentions, and our capacity to 
judge these things for ourselves. 

It may be that capitalism and private property are 
all wrong, and that civilization should be made over 
according to the plans of Karl Marx, Nicholas Lenine, 
or Arthur Townley. But until civilization is so made 
over, everybody is bound by the rules of the game. 
There must be constant adjustments and compromises 
between abstract principles and concrete limitations. 
So the oracular utterances of preachers, college pro- 
fessors, editors, and social uplifters sometimes seem 
unconvincinig,—based on ignorance of many facts, and 
filled with unwarranted assumptions, misconceptions, 
and fallacies. In the worlds of politics and business 
we are not functioning in space, as some idealists seem 
to think,—but doing the best we can in the midst of 
confusing practical difficulties. Religious sanctions 
should be offered with great circumspection for politi- 
cal and social theories and schemes. 

It seems to some of us that our religious leaders are 
sometimes rather one-sided in their conceptions of 
social justice; that they do not take into account suffi- 
ciently the deterioration in the morale of “labor” ; that 
in their eagerness to spread the material benefits of 
civilization they have not always gone to the roots of 
discontent, but have rather allied themselves with the 
forces which are fostering “class hatred” and promot- 
ing “class warfare.’ There are even those who, while 
striving for the Kingdom of Heaven, seem to think that 
the principal function of that mustard-seed is to pro- 
duce mustard! 
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Now when the ministry falls into such errors it 
diminishes by so much its power of usefulness in its 
proper field. Of course, the minister may venture in 
extreme cases to “call a spade a spade”; but if he calls 
a hoe a spade, he shows his ignorance of agricultural 
implements and is liable to lose his point altogether. 

I am quite conscious that there is another side to all 
this,—in fact, I can see several other sides on which 
I could argue plausibly ; but there seems no reason why 
I should not contribute to this side and let you and 
others tell us about the other side. 


The Water is Low 
F. B. W. 


44 EK PROBLEM of ministers and the ministry is 
ninety per cent. of the Unitarian question to- 
day, and if the Apportionment Committee ap- 

preciates that fact, I, for one, shall be glad.” So spoke 

a business man, a strong layman, who is a worker in 

one of our churches. Several of us laymen were at 

lunch, and, as is the happy case in this city when Uni- 
tarian men get together, the conversation turned on 
making Unitarianism more effective. We had been 
guessing how the Apportionment Committee would 
spend the fine amount of money lately promised or 
given. The above was expressed by one man, and it is 
interesting to realize that the others eagerly agreed 
with him. They saw that as a business cannot expand 
without trained men to guard and manage the new 
centres, so it will not be worth while building new 
churches or galvanizing old ones into new activity 
unless there are ministers of the right tradition, train- 
ing, and personality to man them. You might as well 
build a fleet of ships and neglect the need of captains. 

So .these laymen hope (and I believe thousands of 

others with them) that the volume of the stream of this 

money will be concentrated in a few channels rather 
than scattered in ineffective drops over a wide area, 
and that one of these channels will be that of the 

Unitarian ministry and Unitarian ministers for Uni- 

tarian churches. 

Let parish committees or boards of trustees rise up 
and testify to the fact that when a church loses its 
minister, no matter what the cause, there is great diffi- 
culty in replacing him with the sort they want. It 
is a plain matter of demand and supply. The demand 
increases daily in volume. The supply is so far short 
of the need that our laymen are coming to realize that 
it must soon be reckoned with. As to ways and means, 
I suggest that the Committee on Recruiting the Min- | 
istry be called in and conferred with. This committee, 
to date, has been limited by lack of money, time, and 
interest. From now on, its plans and operations 
should be supported and enlarged, carefully worked 
out through the co-operation of men who know the 
ministry and the field, working with others who under- 
stand the business methods. These people should and 
I believe increasingly will receive the backing, spiritual 
and moral, of more and more of our churches since 
they are beginning to feel the pinch. Old and true 
is the saying that we are never thifsty till the well 
goes dry, and this is peculiarly applicable in the pres- 
ent case, for though the well is not dry, the water is 
low. There is not enough to go around even now. 
What will be the case if our hopes in regard to more 
Unitarians and more churches come true and we have 
no increased ministry? It is, as the layman said, 
ninety per cent. of the question. May it receive a large 
percentage of attention and money. 
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Lincoln’s Paternity 


Typ PATERNITY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
William HE. Barton. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 1920. $4. 


Dr. Barton’s essay on the chastity of 
Nancy Hanks, as the sub-title reads, is 
unquestionably one of the outstanding 
books of the year. No lover of Lincoln 
will wish to be without it, and no student 
of the life of the Emancipator can afford 
hereafter to be unfamiliar with its find- 
ings. It is the first book that deals defi- 
nitely with the vexing question of Lin- 
coln’s paternity, and probably, as the au- 
thor claims, the last, for its research is 
exhaustive and its conclusions seem defini- 
tive because irrefutable. It is a_ by- 
product of Dr. Barton’s study in prepara- 
tion of his recent book on The Soul of 
Abraham Lincoln. While at work on that 
volume he found a surprising number of 
authorities who gave credence to the ru- 
mors that the great President was not 
the son of Thomas Lincoln. The result 
was that he found himself in possession of 
a mass of material relating to this ques- 
tion which, with further research, he has 
here embodied in a painstaking volume of 
over four hundred pages. It was a work 
that needed to be done, and done at once, 
while the material was available and affi- 
dayits could be secured of persons still 
living who had knowledge of matters perti- 
nent to the question; and also because 
these rumors of Lincoln’s illegitimacy, 
starting first in the campaign of 1864 and 
first finding their way into print in 
Lamon’s Life of Lincoln in 1872, were 
never so rife as to-day, when they have 
attained a standing of respectability in 
Lincola literature both here and in HEng- 
land. And although it is doubtful whether 
the truth can ever overtake and wholly 
demolish a lie, yet Dr. Barton has done a 
brilliant and substantial service and 
earned the gratitude of all who really 
love the truth and are willing to see it 
before their eyes. The existence of these 
doubts of Lincoln’s legitimacy is a run- 
ning commentary on the obscurity of his 
origin. He himself, it would appear, be- 
lieved that his mother was illegitimate 
and, when the rumors concerning himself 
had started, was never able to discover 
the marriage bond and the minister’s re- 
turn of the marriage of his parents. Add 
to this the fact that the Hanks family was 
extremely numerous and every branch 
seems to have had a Nancy, that Lincoln’s 
relations on both sides were largely illiter- 
ate, that many of them and their neighbors 
were a bit garrulous and untrustworthy 
in their statements, and that the authentic 
records of every sort have been difficult to 
discover, and one has some idea of the 
problem and task that Dr. Barton has dis- 
charged so admirably. He has traced 
every rumor and report and has here as- 
sembled all the evidence in the case in a 
scholarly and very discriminating mono- 
graph, not without prejudice, as he him- 
self confesses, yet with what every honest 
reader must acknowledge to be a thor- 
oughly convincing result. He does not 
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undertake to prove the legitimacy of Nancy 
Hanks, although he believes it,—on insuffi- 
cient evidence, it seems to us;.but he does 


|}undertake to prove beyond every reason- 


able doubt that Abraham Lincoln was the 
legitimate offspring of Thomas Lincoln 
and Nancy Hanks, legally married, as au- 
thentic records show, on June 12, 1806. 
And here he has achieved a thorough suc- 
cess. There is little likelihood that this 
remarkable book will ever be superseded 
as an authority on this hitherto uncertain 
question. 


Red Cross in Italy 

Tur Srory or THE Rep Cross IN ITALY. 
By Charles M. Bakewell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1920. $2. 

Written with the purpose of telling the 
American people who contributed to the 
Red Cross during the war what their dol- 
lars did in Italy, this book is an inspiring 
record, in terms of human values and in- 
terests, of a wonderful work. Few of us 
have realized its scope and beneficence. 
General Pershing has said, “Since the 
world began, there has never been a work 
for humanity conducted on so large a scale 
with such economy, efficiency and dis- 
patch.” A prominent Italian leader has 
called it “not merely a work of compas- 
sion, but also a work of large constructive 
statesmanship.” And the King declared 
that it had “made secure and imperishable 
the foundations of cordial and trusting 
friendship between the two countries.” 
American chapter boxes alone totalled over 
eight million dollars’ worth of supplies. 
The work reached every place of habita- 
tion in the country and every line of fight- 
ing at the front. It was an effort to show, 
through the Red Cross, the gratitude of 
America to Italy for all she had done in 
the two hard years before our entrance 
into the war. A nation with one-seventh 
of its population under arms was in dire 
distress. A map in the middle of this book 
gives a graphic representation of the suc- 
cor brought by the Red Cross: the face 
of the country is almost covered with dots 
showing the nature and distribution of the 
relief. The moral effect of this work was 
tremendous. America had only about six 
thousand troops in Italy, including twelve 
hundred ambulance men; but American 
Red Cross workers were everywhere, and 
they carried the message, in deeds of 
mercy, of America’s support and co-opera- 
tion. Mr. Bakewell, who was himself in 
the American personnel, has here given 
us a thorough and discriminating ac- 
count. A lover of Italy, he has written 
with sympathetic interest and insight. 


A Famous Yacht 
THE CORSAIR IN THE WAR ZONE. By Ralph 
D. Paine. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1920. $4. 
North, East, South, and West, 
The Corsair sails and knows no rest. 


Such were the words, carved on a panel 
of wood in the forward deck-house of J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s handsome and palatial 
yacht; and whatever else she did before 
the war, the Corsair certainly lived up to 


“her motto during her term of service as 
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a fourth-class gunboat in the American 
Navy. She was one of those larger 
yachts, about twenty in number, offered 
by their owners, at the outbreak of the 
war, for the use of the Government. In 
April and May, 1917, she was overhauled 
and refitted as a fighting craft. On June 
14 she sailed as one of the convoy for the 
transports that took Pershing’s first troops 
to France, after which she immediately 
took her place in the Breton patrol. The 
fires were never dead under the boilers; 
the Corsair was always ready for her ap- 
pointment. She was in the service nearly 
two years, logging a total distance of fifty 
thousand miles, and she had part in many 
exciting experiences and many important 
manceuyres. Mr. Paine has written the 
chronicle of her exploits with enthusiasm 
and flair. The result is a fascinating story 
that holds the reader’s intense interest 
from beginning to end. The sighting of 
the first submarine, the tragedies and res- 
cues of the Breton patrol, the towing of 
the disabled Norwegian Dagfin to port, 
three hundred miles through a submarine- 
infested sea,—a remarkable feat for which 
the ‘officers and crew of the Corsair re- 
ceived official commendation,—the near- 
shipwreck in a hurricane that left the 
yacht almost a helpless hulk, and the 
“pleasant interlude,’ as the author calls 
it, at Lisbon, where repairs were made, 
the intimate story of the work in the 
radio-room, and the account of the yacht’s 
post-armistice experience when she served 
as the flagship of Admiral Sims,—such 
things as these are full of interest and 
thrill. Among the crew were men from 
the universities and from offices in Wall 
Street and Broadway, and Mr. Paine has 
drawn largely from their diaries and let- 
ters. The book is illustrated with no less 
than a hundred pictures, Christmas givers 
would do well to consider it for the happy 
solution of their problem. Still more, out 
of the immense literature produced by the 
war, here is a book to have and keep in 
one’s library. 


The Adams Vogue 

LETTHRS TO A NibcH. AND PRAYER TO THD 
VIRGIN OF CHARTRES. By Henry Adams. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, F 

Nowadays, the reading public is getting 
rather fed up on Henry Adams. Since the 
famous Hducation proved such a success, 
enterprising publishers have sought to im- 
prove the shining hour by bringing out not 
only new editions of his Mont-Saint Michel 
and Chartres and his History, but his let- 
ters together with all unpublished material — 
available. To the prevailing Adams yogue 
the present volume is manifestly a contri- 
bution. It contains Mrs. Lafarge’s inter- 
esting “A Niece’s Memories,” originally 
published in the Yale Review; a sheaf of 
letters written by Mr. Adams, most of 
them during a long journey with Mr. La- 
farge in the Southern Pacific; and a long 
religious poem which should have been 
printed at the close of the autobiography. 
The reminiscences are pleasant. The let- 
ters are, for the most part, commonplace. 
The poem is curious, coming from the 
source it’does. We question if the book 


will add much, if anything, to its author’s 
reputation. — ? 
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Quick to take Offence 


Jmnw AND GENTILE. By Gotthard Deutsch. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 1920. 
This is the third of a series of volumes 
by the same author, bearing the general 
title, “Scrolls.” It is a collection of thir- 
teen essays on Jewish apologetics and kin- 
dred historical subjects, which formerly 
appeared in various journals between the 
years 1896 and 1918. Most of them ante- 
date the war and hence are not particu- 
larly pertinent at the present time, as, 
for instance, chapter XII., which is a 
reply to an article by Goldwin Smith in 
the Independent of June 21, 1906. At the 
same time, there is much in the essays 
that is informing to both Jew and Gentile. 
The author is, on the whole, very fair to 
the Gentile, but he would seem to be too 
ready to take offence and find anti-Semi- 
tism where there is none. It is surely a 
strained interpretation to see a veiled at- 
tack on Judaism in a sentence of Wash- 
ington Gladden: “By the precepts of heno- 
theism the massacre of the Canaanites 
was lauded. Under the precepts of Christ 
it is horrible.” Likewise, to characterize 
as “sheer pulpit cant’ Lyman Abbott’s 
' contrast of the prayer of Jacob and that 
of Paul is to find offence where none was 
intended. Judaism surely has enough foes 
in the world without manufacturing imag- 
inary ones. The author is more gracious 
to Unitarians than to other Gentiles, but 
even they are not without fault. The 
statement on page 62 regarding the Uni- 
tarians of Transylvania that “in 1869 the 
remnants of their descendants, at last 
freed from legal restrictions, openly pro- 
‘fessed Judaism” is a surprising one and 
is without basis in fact. Chapter II., “The 
Origin of Christianity,” which was origi- 
nally delivered as a lecture in 1896, is in- 
teresting in that in it we have an adumbra- 
tion of the Christ-myth long before the 
idea was developed by other scholars. 


Why? 

JHWIsH TiTLy To ASIA MINoR. By Richard 
Hayes McCartney. Chicago and New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

One wonders why a book like this ever 
found a publisher. It seems to have noth- 
ing to commend it, neither style nor sub- 
ject matter. The language and sentence 
structure are abominable and the discus- 
sion puerile, as witness this sentence 
chosen at random from many of its kind: 
“And men who hold and teach that the 
human race came out of barbarism and 
animalism were as beasts when first they 
lifted eyes to the sun, brand the Holy 
Spirit as a liar, when they have no evi- 
dence to prove such a state of humanity 
when coming from the hands of The Crea- 
tor, Jehovah Christ.” The author is a 
millenarian who interprets the Bible as an 
infallible record of fact. He is no lover 
of the Jew and little more of the Gentile, 
but because all of Asia Minor was prom- 
ised by Jehovah to the seed of Abram, 
therefore all this is inevitably coming to 
pass despite Jew or Gentile. This leads 

the author to give some account of “the 
mighty empire that on that momentous 
night Abram received the title deeds of 
from the mouth of the Maker of all the 
worlds—Jehoyah Christ,” and the rest of 
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the book consists of excerpts drawn from 
various books on the Hittites who once 
controlled this district. 


Fiddler’s Luck 

Fippier’s Luck. TH Gay ADVENTURES oF 
A MusicaL AMATEUR. By Robert Haven Schauf- 
ler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This work is exactly what its author 
claims it to be: “a happy romance of musi- 
cal vagabondage and of the amazing ad- 
ventures. in many iands of a whimsical 
fiddler errant.” In delightful fashion, it 
recounts many experiences of an amateur 
cellist in times of war and peace. Its pages 
are rich in delicate humor combined with 
a manifest joie de vivre which is con- 
tagious and which at the -same time is 
calculated to bring their readers into close 
sympathy with music and musicians gen- 
erally. Incidentally, it contains a very 
pretty love story. 


Mr. Lord’s Lectures 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS, BEING THE 
CoLVER LECTURES AT BROWN UNIVERSITY FOR 
1920. By Arthur Lord. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Mr. Lord is widely known as the presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society, secretary of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
an authority on all Pilgrim history, to 
which he has given a lifetime of study ; 
for many years an officer of the Old First 
Parish in Plymouth, and chairman of the 
Massachusetts Commission on the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary. His statements come with 
authority and in a sense with finality. 
The titles of the three lectures are “Ply- 
mouth before the Pilgrims,” “The Pil- 
grims before Plymouth,” and “Plymouth 
and the Pilgrims.” In .the first lecture is 
a complete though brief statement of all 
the known voyages to the New Hngland 
coast prior to 1620. In the second is an 


equally complete and satisfactory state-- 


ment embodying in outline all that is 
known of the Pilgrims prior to their ar- 
rival in Plymouth. The last lecture deals 
with the incidents in the Pilgrim history 
relating to our present problems and illus- 
trating how the Pilgrims shaped our 
American polity. The book is to be judged 
somewhat by its limitations. The three 
lectures were given in fifty minutes each, 
and into them there is packed a great 
amount of detailed information and con- 
secutive narrative. Clear, forceful, with 
no waste word from cover to cover, the 
book is an exceedingly valuable contribu- 
tion to the old and new descriptions of 
the Plymouth settlement. 


With Promise 

In Aprin ONCE. By William Alexander Percy. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

Almost one-half of this thin volume is 
taken up with a one-act tragedy in blank 
verse, from which the book receives its 
title. The remaining pages contain a 
group of lyrical pieces and a collection of 
poems suggested by the war. The contents 
of the volume are uneven, but by no means 
without promise. Mr. Percy’s yerse is al- 
ways musical. His language is rich in 
eolor. His touch, for the most part, is 
firm, his feeling sincere. His spiritual an- 
cestry is manifestly traceable to Keats 
and Shelley. 
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Reasonable, Unreasonable 

JESUS OF NAZARPTH: WHO Was Hp? 
J. Godfrey Raupert. Boston: 
Company. 1920. $1.50. 

This brief screed, expanded into a book 
only "by a lavish waste of margin, attempts 
the proof that there is no logical escape 
from the dilemma thus stated: “A rea- 
sonable man must either acknowledge 
Christianity to be divine—a true and au- 
thoritative Revelation of God to man—or 
he must abandon any intelligent belief in 
a moral universe in which order and wis- 
dom and justice reign.” Very good! it 
would be easier for a reasonable man to 
take the former alternative if an unrea- 
sonable author did not import into his 
terms “divine” and “Revelation of God” 
such unwarranted and dogmatic conno- 
tations. 


By 
Marshall Jones 


Eucharist Addresses 

Tun Living Breap. By Himer E£. Helms. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 1920. 
$1 net. 

Here are collected forty homilies for 
the communion service. They are brief, 
effective, excellent. Their theological im- 
plications are those of a devout, broad- 
spirited Methodist; their religious appeal 
is universal. Ministers who use homily 
in connection with the Eucharist will find 
these helpful, stimulating, altogether fruit- 
ful. 


Any book reviewed in THE REGISTER 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


At Christmas Time - 


By Charles W. Wendte 


Iilustrated. 12mo; 136 pages; 75 cents 
net; by mail, 85 cents. 


The eight fascinating tales compris- 
ing this book, which have for their 
background the breadth of our conti- 
nent and glimpses of Europe, are drawn 
from the varied personal experiences 
of the writer in his nearly fifty years 
of public service at home and abroad. 

This inexpensive book is especially 
fitting as a Christmas gift. 


The Christmas Story 


By Walter S. Swisher 


Pamphlet; 25 cents net; by mail, 30 
cents. 


The two stories of the birth of Jesus 
—one the actual, the other the legen- 
dary—as told by the author to a gath- 
ering of children. A charming story, 
related in an intimate and interesting 
manner, published in a most attractive 
form, with envelopes for mailing, make 
it an unusually nice remembrance for 
young children. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Old Ways are Best 
ELIZABETH NELSON 
As Madam Pig was having lunch 
Of bread and milk at noon, 
She was astonished in her trough 
To find a silver spoon. 


“Oh! ho!” she said, ‘‘the house-folks now 
Have sent this out to-day. 

They’d like to have me be polite 
And learn to eat their way. 


“Perhaps to-morrow they will send 
A knife, and fork, and plate— 
A table also, and a chair, 
So I may dine in state. 


“Then, if I learned new eating ways 
They’d think it would be well 

For me to go to school, and learn 
To read, and write, and spell. 


“No spoons for me!’ said Madam Pig. 
She laughed, and shook her head, 

And in her own old-fashioned way 
She ate her milk and bread. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 


WRESTLING Smuts A Fox-TRAP 
PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVD 

“Father,” said Wrestling Brewster one 
autumn afternoon after he had finished 
his stint of labor in the field and his 
task in the lesson-book, “some wild thing 
of the woods hath again trampled down 
the corn and there is a broken place in 
the palisade.” 

“T wonder John Dotey, who was such 
a hunter of game in England according 
to his own tale, hath such poor luck here 
with the foxes that he lets them destroy 
our planting and devour our fowl,’ com- 
plained Mistress Brewster. “He is ever 
prating about his traps and weights that 
he brought with him from HWngland, but 
they be of little use.” 

“For all his talk, he hath not much 
luck,” remarked Wrestling. “If father 
says I may, I would try my hand at it, 
and, marry, I could do better, who am 
but a boy. I would catch the thief. May 
I try, father?” 

Elder Brewster laid by his goose-quill 
and pushed back the inkhorn. 

“So thou wouldst pit thy skill against 
that of John Dotey, who hath a man’s 
experience?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Wrestling, who 
was inclined to argue when he dared, 
and was moreover a bit of a braggart. 
“John hath not set so many traps before 
we landed here that he knows so much 
more about it than other folk. ’Tis an 
easy matter to catch the thief if one places 
the trap in the right spot,” and Wrestling 
spread out his thumbs with a gesture of 
easy confidence. 

Hider Brewster thought a moment and 
then said: “’Twere a fine thing to catch 
thief Reynard, and if thou art as clever 
at it as thou thinkest thyself, mayhap 
it will be no great trouble, but where 
wilt thou get a trap?” 

Wrestling flushed at the question, for 
though he knew well that John Dotey 
or any of the men who had traps would 


would see him. 
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lend him one, he did not wish his venture 
known, lest he make a failure and be a 
laughing-stock. 

“Oh, there be many a trap in the Towne, 
mayhap,” he replied evasively as the 
Elder’s grave eyes surveyed him critically. 

“Thou hast my consent. If thou canst 
catch the marauder, thou shalt have the 
pelt to barter with any purchase thou 
canst find; but if thou dost no better than 
John Dotey, of whose skill thou hast such 
poor opinion, thou needs must do extra 
tasks about the common labor and in 
thy lesson-books to teach thee the folly 
of over-confidence in thy superiority over 
thine elders.” 

Flushing at the rebuke, Wrestling has- 
tily left the house, for the thought of 
selling a pelt for his own benefit was 
delightfully exciting. What a fine thing 
it would be to be able to tell John and 
everybody else that he, Wrestling Brew- 
ster, had done what they had failed to do! 
What a surprise it would be! How the 
boys would envy him, and how the girls 
would admire him! Then he remembered 
that if he borrowed John’s trap and 
weight, there would be no surprise, for 
John would be sure to tell. 

“T will borrow it without telling him 
till afterward,” he said to himself at last. 
“Tt will be no harm, for he would surely 
say yes, if I asked.” But the idea was 
not altogether a pleasant one, for Wrest- 
ling, though vain, was at heart an honest 
lad.. Temptation had knocked at the door, 
however, and Wrestling rather shyly at 
first bade him enter. 

“Tt’s no harm to borrow from a neigh- 
bor,” he kept saying as he stealthily ap- 
proached John Dotey’s house and went 
to the lean-to shed where he knew he 
kept his traps and hunting-gear. John 
was still busy in the fields, and no one 
Somewhat guiltily he 
took up the trap, but alack, the weight 
and its chain were missing, and search 
as he might, he could not find them! 
What could he do? Suddenly he remem- 
bered that the copper chain with the pad- 
lock that had secured his father’s chest 
of books was in the kitchen closet. He 
could attach one end of the chain to the 
trap, fasten the other to a tree or stump. 
click the lock, and even a bear could not 
escape! It was a wonderful idea, and he 
hurried home to carry out the plan. 
Chance favored him, for his mother had 
gone to help Mistress Hopkins with little 
Oceanus who was ailing, Love was study- 
ing his Latin lesson for the following day, 
and Fear and Patience were with their 
mother, 

“T will take this fresh deerskin to kneel 
upon while I hide the trap and chain, so 
Mr. Fox will not scent me,’ he said as 
he hastened out of the cottage and beyond 
the palisade of the cornfield. 

There were groups of trees on every 
side, all about the same size and equally 
distant from the place where the palisade 
was broken. Selecting one whose roots 
came a little above the surface of the 
ground, Wrestling went back to kill a 
chicken, for the trap was of little use if 
not baited. Here again was a difficulty. 
His mother would not want one of her 
hens sacrificed, ,but, he reflected, she 
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would prefer to lose one fowl to a dozen, 
so went boldly about his task. 

Spreading the deerskin, he scooped up 
the earth and made a hole sufficiently 
large to contain the steel trap, to which 
‘he attached one end of the copper chain. 
This done, he carefully covered the open- 
ing with slight sticks placed crosswise 
and close enough together to support a 
light covering of earth. On the top he 
laid the dead fowl, and then, digging a 
shallow ditch, he laid the chain in it, 
and covered it. Fastening the end around 
the root of the tree he had chosen, he 
snapped the lock and covered the whole 
very carefully with earth and leaves and 
sticks so that even a very observing fox 
would not become suspicious! : 

Well satisfied with his work, Wrestling 
went home to his supper. Too excited 
to eat, he caused Mistress Brewster such 
uneasiness that she offered him a dose 
of physic and would have proceeded to 
make him swallow it had not Captain 
Standish come in to say that a rumor 
was about that the Massachusetts (the 
Boston Bay Indians) were in a threaten- 
ing mood and ready to make trouble for 
the Plymouth Colony. 

After talking over the matter it was 
agreed between the Hilder and Captain 
Standish that, as this was but hearsay, 
the wise course would be to go among 
them, partly to see their country, partly 
to make peace, and partly to trade with 
them, so, after calling in the Governor, 
it was decided that ten men should be 
chosen to go upon this journey with Tis- 
quantum, a friendly Chief, to interpret 
for them, and two other savages with him. 
All this caused some excitement, as there 
were preparations to be made. “It were 
well to gather the men together at once,” 
said Captain Standish. “But who will 
be our messenger?” 

“T do not like to send Wrestling out 
after curfew, but necessity needs must 
stand before the law upon occasion, so 
write the lad a bit of passport lest John 
Alden or some other forbid him,” said 
Elder Brewster. Then calling out: “Come, 
Wrestling, here is a better chance to help 
the Towne than trapping foxes. Captain 
Standish would have you go to Master 
Allerton and Master Hopkins and bid them 
muster out the young and able-bodied 
men to the fort, where we will meet them 
forthwith. If any one stay you on the way, 
show them this bit of paper writ by the 
Captain’s hand, and Wrestling, mind you 
do not tarry on this errand, for it be 
urgent.” 

Never before had Wrestling been called 
upon to do so important an errand for the 
common good, so for the moment all mem- 
ory of the fox-trap went from his mind, 
and in great excitement he put on his 
mantle cloak and hurried out. 

“T will take a short cut behind our 
palisades and rouse Master Allerton at 
the back door,’ he said to himself as 
he-hastened out. A full moon silvered the 
fields and made strange shadows among 
the clumps of trees, but Wrestling was 
too full of pride to feel nervous as he 
strode along boldly, thinking of his own 
importance and nothing else. Suddenly 
he stumbled. His foot went through a 
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hole, and he felt the grip of sharp steel 
that held it as in a vise. At the same 
moment an intense pain shot through his 
foot and ankle. Instantly he remembered, 
and realized what had happened. He was 
caught in the trap he had set for the fox, 
and there was no escape! Hvery time he 
tried to move his foot, the chain pulled the 
clamp tighter and his pain increased. 
What was to be done. Far worse than 


‘the pain was the knowledge that he would 


fail to perform an important errand in- 
trusted to him, and then there would be 
no possible chance to conceal the fact 
that he had “borrowed” something with- 
out asking the consent of the owner and, 
above all, been himself caught in his own 
trap! He would be the butt of every 
man, woman, and child in Plymouth Towne, 
and besides that, his father would be 
angry because of what he had done! 
These thoughts were very bitter, and 
Wrestling forgot the pain of his foot in 
an agony of mortification and shame. The 
minutes seemed hours as they passed. He 
knew that his father and Captain Standish 
and the Governor were wondering why 
he did not return from his errand. Soon 
they would send some one to search for 
him and then what a ridiculous figure he 
would cut squirming about in his own fox- 
trap! He wiped the cold drops of per- 
spiration from his forehead, and try as 
he would to keep them back, the tears 
would rise to his eyes and trickle down 
his cheeks. Though it was less than an 
hour, it seemed a long time before he 
heard shouts and saw the glimmer of 
torchlights. His father, the Captain, and 
the Governor, followed by others, were 
coming in search of him. He heard John 
Dotey’s hearty voice saying, “I trust the 


-Jad has not fallen in with that rascally 


fox or a treacherous savage!’ and his 
father’s deep voice in answer, “God for- 
bid!” John Dotey spied him first of all, 
and ran forward, only to halt in amaze- 
ment when he saw and understood Wrest- 
ling’s plight! 

“Why, how came this? The boy is 
caught in a fox-trap! Who set it, I won- 
der?” Then all came toward him with 
questions. 

“In a moment, lad, I will set you free,” 
eried John Dotey. “Where is the weight? 


_I see none anywhere.” 


“mis fastened to yon tree,’ answered 
Wrestling, in trembling tones, “by father’s 
copper chain that has a padlock. That 
is why I was caught so hard and fast. 
And, O John, ’tis your own trap I took 
without your leave, and I am fairly pun- 
ished for my wrong-doing, which I pray 
you and my father will forgive!” and no 
longer able to control himself, for every 
one was laughing as hard as ever. they 
could except the Elder, who looked sad 
and stern, he burst into passionate sobs. 

“Nay, nay,” said the good-natured 
John, trying to suppress his merriment. 
“The trap was welcome to you, lad, and, 
marry, your notion of locking it to a tree 
was a good one. Methinks if you had 
not come this way yourself, our thief 
would sure have been caught fast. So, 
friends, there is no need to laugh at his 
sorry plight, for he hath given us hunters 
a great and new notion.” 
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“That may be,” said Hlders Brewster, 
“but he must make good to you for thus 
trespassing upon your place and taking 
that which was not his own for his use. 
Go you back to my house and get from 
Mistress Brewster the padlock key to this 
chain that hangs on a nail by the chim- 
ney and set this little fox free.” 

Wrestling knew that his father, though 
he would doubtless give him many tasks to 
make himremember what he had done, would 
forgive, knowing that he had really meant 
to do a useful thing for the Towne. For 
years to come there were many sly jokes 
about two-legged foxes caught in their 
own traps, but the Pilgrim folk were 
kindly at heart and did not hold things 
against young folk too long. The Elder 
himself said that the lesson of the fox- 
trap had taught Wrestling the folly of 
thinking himself wiser and cleverer than 
those about him, and, better than all else, 
had brought home the lesson that to be 
truly honest, one must respect the prop- 
erty of another and make use of nothing 
without the consent of the owner. So out 
of the setting of the fox-trap and what 
came of it, Wrestling became the most 
careful and trustworthy boy in Plymouth 
Towne. 

(Copyright, 1920). 


About Needles 


MARJORIE DILLON 

Although I try with all my might, 
My stitches are so seldom right! 
They stagger up and down the row— 
Whose fault is it, I’d like to know? 

If needles had two eyes to see, 
’Twould make it easier for me; 

And if they weren’t so sharp to touch, 
I wouldn’t be stuck up so much! 


Lincoln’s Tree 


A maple-tree stands in the yard of Mrs. 
Allan Partridge in Augusta, Me., which 
was planted on the day that Abraham 
Lincoln died,—April 15, 1865. On the day 
that the country went into mourning for 
Lincoln, Mrs. Reuben Partridge called her 
three sons to her and bade them dig up 
a small tree in the forest and plant it in 
their yard as a living memorial to the 
great President. The tree throve, and 
to-day stands strong and straight, known 
throughout the countryside as “Lincoln’s 
Tree.” 


Toytown 


When the engine whistles and the con- 
ductor calls “Winchendon,”’ no one who 
didn’t know would believe that he really 
meant Toytown. As soon as you step off 
the train you will see that there is no 
doubt about its being Toytown, because 
right on the station platform stands a big 
dapple-gray rocking-horse. 


I had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple Gray: 
I lent him to a lady 

To ride a mile away. 


Who ever would want a brown or black 
rocking-horse after reading about Dapple 
Gray? Mr. A. D. Converse, who is Santa 
Claus’s right-hand man in the United 
States, has a big factory in Toytown 
where he sees to it that thousands of dap- 
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ple-gray hobby-horses are ready each 
Christmas to gallop off to find their little 
masters and where thousands of drums 
and tool-chests are turned out for the boys 
and thousands of dolls have their trunks 
packed ready to journey into the wide 
world to find their little mothers. 

Children are very welcome in Toytown, 
and Mr. Converse has provided a Tavern 
with a Mother Goose Dining-room in it, 
and a Playhouse, and a life-size Noah’s 
Ark for them. In the Mother Goose Din- 
ing-room the children recognize Little Jack 
Horner eating his Christmas pie on one 
wall, while they eat their own bowls of 
bread and milk. Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary sprinkles her posy garden on an- 
other wall, Little Boy Blue dozes under 
his haystack on another, and on still an- 
other a busy Old Woman is trying to tuck 
a great many children into their shoe-bed. 
On the soft curtains that the breeze blows 
in at the windows, on the backs of the 
chairs on which the little tots sit, on the 
doilies, even on the candle-shades, famil- 
iar figures wander about to the delight of 
the little guests. 

Near the tavern of Mother Goose is 
Noah’s Ark come to life. Think of a 
Noah’s Ark that you can walk right into, 
sixty feet long and thirty feet wide! Very 
properly, a gang-plank leads to the front 
door, and who cannot imagine the flood 
it spans? Inside are the beasts, though 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah are absent. A big 
grizzly bear and his mate, smooth plush 
camels, elephants so lifelike that many 
a child feels in his pocket for a peanut, 
and many others, large and small, make 
up the procession. Possibly grown-ups 
might recognize the Ark as a toy-shop, 
but to the eyes of the children it is the 
Ark itself and nothing else. 

In the Playhouse “for young and older” 
an open fire blazes on days when wind 
and rain drive little visitors indoors, and 
books and toys are at hand, that a 
rainy hour may not lag. 

Most of the toys in the world used to 
be made in Germany, but when during the 
World War she had no longer time for 
playthings, Winchendon, Mass., came to 
the front and made toys of every kind, 
not by the dozens, but by the thousands 
and thousands, so that stockings could 
still be filled on Christmas Eve. To-day, 
Toytown probably produces more toys 
than any city in the world. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849.. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their owm 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, -without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors; George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Answer. 
N. S. HOAGLAND 


I asked of God in earnest prayer 
The future life to ken. 

Clear came the answer unto me: 
“Love well your fellow-men. 
Perfect that love in helpful deeds, 
In service brave and true, 
And in whatever worlds you fare 
It will be well with you.” 


Each friendly deed to one in need,— 
A step by which we rise 

To mounts of vision, Whence we see 
The light of farthest skies ; 

The skies that reach to other worlds, 
To other worlds than this,— 
The Holy Land of Heart’s Desire, 

Home of Eternal Bliss. 


Campaign Committee Congratulates 


An address to the people of the churches on 
their victory— Work continues 


An announcement was read Sunday, De 
cember 12, in the pulpits of Unitarian 
churches from the Unitarian Campaign 
Committee, on the conclusion of the coun- 
try-wide campaign. The statement pro- 
nounced this first forward movement in 
the history of the denomination a matter 
of congratulation. 

Tabulations show that three-quarters of 
the Campaign Fund—$2,250,000—has been 
raised. The Committee expresses itself 
“confident that the goal of $3,000,000 will 
before long be passed,” with the books re- 
maining open until all parishes taking part 
in the forward movement have been ac- 
counted for. 

The statement follows :— 


The Campaign Committee herewith 
announces that the intensive period of 
the Campaign is over. 

Our denomination may well con- 
gratulate itself over the remarkable 
financial result to date, $2,250,000. 

Financial and industrial conditions 
have been singularly unfortunate dur- 
ing the intensive period of the Cam- 
paign, and yet our effort has gone 
steadily forward. 

Various factors make it impossible 
at the present time to make a final 
report. Many churches were late in 
starting and are not yet recorded. 
Many others have not yet completed 
their local canyass and are but par- 
tially recorded. 

While the intensive period of the 
Campaign is over, the books will re- 
main open. We are assured that addi- 
tional subscriptions will be made dur- 
ing the next five years, and we are 
confident that the goal of $3,000,000 
will before long be passed. Assistance 
to that end in any amount will be 
gratefully received at any time. All 
such contributions will at once be- 
come increased financial strength in 
our denominational work. 

Our denomination may likewise con- 
gratulate itself over the remarkable 
unifying result of the Campaign? The 
churches have come to a new self- 
consciousness as a free spiritual fel- 
lowship. From now on we are of one 
body, one spirit, one aim and effort in 
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helping to bring in the Divine Democ- 
racy of God. Together we go forth to 
share our faith and hope with our 
_fellow-men. 


The Campaign Committee, which will 
remain in existence until the $3,000,000 
has been secured, further announces in 
connection with the collection of instal- 
ments on pledges that, on account of the 
expense which would be involved in Head- 
quarters’ billing every one of the thou- 
sands of subscribers who have pledged 
over a period of five years, the Committee 
would much prefer to have the instalments 
on pledges collected locally by a local 
treasurer and sent on to Headquarters ex- 
actly in the same way as in the case of 
initial payments, except that, of course, 
the subscription blank will not accompany 
the payment. Headquarters has designed 
and is prepared to furnish in quantity, on 
request, billheads which can be used by 
local treasurers to notify members of their 
church when their pledges are due. 

During the intensive Campaign, Na- 
tional Headquarters was thrilled daily by 
postscripts on telegrams announcing that 
“the money is still coming in.” According 
to latest tabulations, Athol, Mass., has 
aggregate contributions totalling $4,025.81, 
more than eight times its quota of $500. 
In Clinton, Mass., Rev. James C. Duncan 
announced that the Campaign Fund has 
reached $3,911 and that all the members 
of the parish have not yet been visited. 
In addition there had been contributed 
over $400 for local needs, out of which 
will be paid the regular annual contribu- 
tion to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. In making the announcement Mr. 
Duncan said that the Campaign had re- 
vealed the financial strength of the local 
parish and that, while it may actually be 
no stronger financially than it has been for 
the last thirty-five years, it has at last 
become conscious of its strength. 

Now, after the intensive work, Head- 
quarters is steadily receiving contribu- 
tions, many of them small, but all of them 
striking a human note which shows that 
the Campaign found its way to unexpected 
quarters. 

Following is a letter from a Home for 
the Aged in Iowa, which contained a con- 
tribution of one dollar :— 

“As I have not been well I did not get 
to attend any of the meetings at the 
church while they were collecting money 
for the Campaign, but enclose my. ‘mite’ 
and hope it is not too late. It is a very 
little, but I want to give something. May 
be able to give more in December. Am 
very much interested in the movement, 
but there is so little that I can do. About 
all the people I am acquainted with are 
connected with some other church. : 

“Am going to send some literature to 
my daughter, who is a Baptist. Judging 
from a remark she made to me four years 
ago, I think she has a poor opinion of 
Unitarians. She probably heard what 
Billy Sunday said about them. She will 
be surprised when she reads the list of 
noted Unitarians which I will send.” 

In response to an advertisement in a 
Boston newspaper, asking, “Would you, if 
you could, single-handed, vitalize Chris- 
tianity ?” have come a number of contribu- 
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tions.- One donor sent a subscription with 
the comment, “Although not a member of 
the Unitarian Church, I warmly sympa- 
thize with your work and have received 
much help from reading some of your 
pamphlets.” 

“Another letter when opened brought 
forth a contribution of $2 and “There is 
no Unitarian church to my knowledge in 
the whole Upper Peninsula of Michigan.” 

“I wish so much that I,could send a 
larger amount,” writes an old lady from a 
New England town. “I wish I could do 
this in gratitude for what my faith has 
been to me in a long life of eighty-four 
years and for what my ancestors in Ashby 
did for the faith over one hundred years 
ago. 

“ZL expect the glorious efforts of the 

Laymen’s League will prove the blessing 
of God, carrying our faith to many hearts 
that are waiting for it.” 

A man in Columbus, Ohio, sent his 
check for $25 to the Campaign, saying: 
“Tam glad to give this, although I am out 
of a job. We have no Unitarian church 
in this capital city of the State that sup- 
plies so many Presidents for the United 
States. My wife and I are Unitarians and 
so are our four children. Mr. Taft’s 
speech in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER Of No- 
vember 18 is splendid reading.” 

Summarizing the attitude of a great 
many contributors, the following letter 
tells the story of non-Unitarian contribu- 
tions: “It is a great pleasure for my wife 
and me to join in a very small way in 
the splendid forward movement of your 
church. Although we belong, technically 
speaking, to another communion, we have 
lived so long consciously as members of 
the Church Universal that this contribu- 
tion is thought of as within the Great 
Family Circle of the Followers of Our 
Master. We love to think of Christian 
unity as not wholly in the future, but as 
being lived by multitudes of believers in 
heart, thought, and daily life. 

“We have watched the forward move- 
ment in your communion with the deepest 
interest, and. we trust it may spread and 
deepen all over the country. Our contribu- 
tion carries a loving thought and prayer, 
and links us with you in your large er 
deavor.” 

From Vermont writes a man who ac- 
cepted the Unitarian challenge: “Your 
challenge to ‘Stand up and be counted’ is 
one that I would not wish to entirely over- 
look. As there is no Unitarian chureh 
here I attend a church of another denomi- 
nation, and this local church needs all the 
financial support that we who attend it 
can give. So the enclosed check is much 
smaller than I could wish. But the Uni- 
tarian faith and some of the Unitarian 
publications have meant much to me, and 
I can at-least acknowledge the debt.” 

The attitude of the churches is reflected 
in this comment from the Hudson, Mass., 
parish, assigned a quota of $3,000, and 
which reported an over-subscription of 
$3,290: “This church has just raised a fund 
of about $14,000 to remodel and paint the 


church building, and it seems that the re- 


sult of the canvass for the Campaign is 
entirely satisfactory and a great deal more 
than any one who knew the Conciaeiaes 
here expected could be raised.” 
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~~ «-Western News Letter 
One minister takes young people of high- 


school age into a period of instruction 
_ for intelligent church membership 
CURTIS W. 


ui 
CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


REESE 


' At the First Society, Chicago, things are 
settling into the regular winter activi- 
ties. The Alliance meetings began in 
October, and the Tuesday and Friday 
study classes were resumed as usual at 
the beginning of November. These classes 


-in the study of religion have for subject 
- this season the search for a standard of 


life-value in the movement beginning with 
Socrates and leading up to Lucretius and 
Marcus Aurelius. In the last published 
sermon is found the following definition: 
“To know one’s self as an outcome of the 
unmeasured vital energy inherent in all 
that is, and confidently to trust and obey 
its urge toward finer expression, is re- 
ligion.” 

On November 7 the Unitarian Campaign 
was presented to the Unity Church congre- 
gation by Russell Whitman of Evanston. 
At the November meeting of the Men’s 
Club, Dr. Victor D. Lespinasse, Professor 
of Surgery of Northwestern University, 
spoke on “The Architects of our Body.” 
The Ladies’ Aid Alliance, besides sewing 
for charitable institutions, has formed a 
class in home care of the sick, continuing 
for sixteen weeks. This course is con- 
ducted by a nurse from the Red Cross 
teaching centre. 

All Souls Church, Chicago, has granted 
Rey. John Morris Evans a leave of ab- 
sence. In his. absence the pulpit has been 
supplied by Prof. Roy W. Sellars of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Prof. Sinclair B. Conley of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Chicago, and Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
of the Universalist church. 

During September and October Dr. 
Rowena Mann of the Third Church, Chi- 
cago, made a tour of seven States, speak- 
ing in behalf of the League of Nations. 

‘The Unitarian Laymen’s League is hold- 
ing a series of seven Sunday evening 
meetings at Kimball Hall, Chicago. The 
meetings are opened by an organ recital, 
songs by talented soloists, and music by 
a Chicago Symphony Orchestra quartet. 
The speakers are Judge George W. Ander- 
son of the United States Circuit Court, 
Boston; Edgar F. Smith, former Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania; W. E. 


Wrather, ‘oil geologist of Dallas, Tex.; | 


Thomas Mott Osborne, noted prison re- 
form exponent; Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Unitarian Young People’s League 
of Chicago had at its November meeting 
as its topic, “Symposium on Great Uni- 
tarians.” 

- All Souls Unitarian Church at Evans- 
ton is in the midst of a forward move- 
ment of significance. 
tre of the great north-shore district of 
the Chicago territory, it has a wide field 
which gives promise for the future for 


_two reasons. It is the seat of Northwest- 
erm University, and thither thousands of 


Located in the cen- |: 
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Chicago’s most capable people are going. 
All Souls Church has doubled its average 
attendance since last year. The Laymen’s 
League chapter, of which Harry Eugene 
Kelly, a prominent Chicago attorney, is 
chairman, is making substantial progress. 
The Women’s Alliance has engaged the 
Evanston Woman’s Club for one evening 
each month. These evenings are given 
to general social and educational meet- 
ings of the congregation and friends of 
the church. 

The situation at Unity Church, Hins- 
dale, Ill., is very encouraging. The Unity 
Club has been reorganized and is taking 
up a series of studies in democracy. The 
Women’s Alliance is undertaking a series 
of entertainments to be given under the 
title, “A Tour of the World,” the first 
of which, “A Visit to England,” was 
given at the church November 26. Fred- 
erick -West addressed the congregation 
Sunday morning, November 7, on the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. Laymen’s League Sun- 
day, November 14, was very successful. 
George Furzer preached on “A Mission 
for Modernists.” B. B. Carter gave the 
Scriptural reading, and H. M. Fox led 
the responsive services. 


II 
AMONG THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., writes: “I feel that thor- 
oughly trained teachers, understanding 
not only the subject to be taught but the 
best methods of teaching, and combining 
this with character and personality which 
appeal to the children, is of the greatest 
importance in Sunday-school work. I 
think also that some kind of benevolent 
undertaking by the Sunday-school, or by 
various classes, which requires: the pupils 
to work for and give to a good cause, 
is a great means of keeping their loyalty 
and interest. I believe that a dignified 
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service or ritual is of importance, and 
that, in preparation for attendance at. 
church, the learning to sing church hymns 
and being able to participate in the re- 
sponsive readings tends to make them 
want to go to church, which is perhaps the 
best part of a Sunday-school.” : 

The Unitarian Sunday-school at Des 
Moines, Ia., anticipates considerable 
growth through the change of the hour 
from 12 m. to 9.45 a.m. The entire school 
gets together before and after the classes 
for a reverent opening and closing of the 
session. The giving of buttons and stars 
for regular attendance is producing good 
results. 

The superintendent of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school at St. Cloud, Minn., reports 
that all of the children belonging to the 
parish attend the Sunday-school. The chil- 
dren feel that it is their school, and the 
teachers welcome suggestions from them. 
Last year the contents of the birthday. 
bank, amounting to $5, were sent to, Mrs. 
Voigt for the Garderie at Antibes, France. 

The officers of the Sunday-school of All 
Souls Church, Evanston, Ill., are planning 
a survey in an effort to see that every 
child belonging to the parish joins the 
Sunday-school, 

Through the change of hour to ten 
o’clock the attendance of the Unitarian ~ 
Sunday-school at Milwaukee, Wis., has 
increased fifty per cent. Last year the 
school met during the church services. 

Prof. Arthur Hvans Wood, superin- 
tendent of the Unitarian Sunday-school at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is contemplating a 
course in studies of men of science and 
religion for the older classes. 

The Unitarian Sunday-school at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has perfected a service of 
worship. A professional musician has or- 
ganized a children’s choir. 

The First Unitarian Sunday-school at 
Omaha, Neb., uses hymns printed on cards 
which are placed on an easel. This does 
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away with the use of books, and in this 
way the child becomes familiar with a 
few of the best hymns. The closing ser- 
vice always contains some memory work 
and an opportunity for the school to de- 
cide on the use to be made of the collec- 
tion. 

At Sioux City, Ia., the. kindergarten 
class of the Unitarian Sunday-school is 
run in two sections, one meeting during 
the church hour for the benefit of little 
children who come with their parents 
to church. An automobile is hired to con- 
vey the small children. 

Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., uses 
with good results a prepared set of Bible 
questions during the church school service. 

The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo,. places a banner before the class hav- 
ing the highest average attendance for 
the month. At the end of the year the 
winning class receives a framed picture, 

which is hung on the schoolroom walls. 
~The church school at Davenport, Ia., 
is trying an experiment with a class of 
high-school boys, by having business and 
professional men address the class on vital 
subjects. 

The church school of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Detroit, Mich., will unite 
with the Universalist church school in a 
celebration of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. 

Unity Church Sunday-school, Hinsdale, 
Ill, has organized a Sunday afternoon 
“story hour” for children: 

The method which has been found most 
effective by the Sunday-school at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., is to call on the pupils in mak- 
ing the plans for the school. Though the 
school is small, the attendance is good. 

Rey. Horace Westwood, D.D., of the 
First Unitarian Church at Toledo, Ohio, 
sent a personal letter to each pupil of 
the church school, asking for co-operation. 

When the children in Unity Church 
Sunday-school, St. Louis, Mo., reach the 
second year in the high school the min- 
ister takes them into his.class and keeps 
them for-about three years. Practically 
all these young people become members 
of the church. 

All Souls Unitarian church school, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has monthly teachers’ 
meetings with supper, attended by teach- 
ers, Officers, and the committee on religious 
education. 

The Declaration of Purpose of the First 
Unitarian Sunday-school of Geneseo, IIL. 
includes: ‘As members of the church fam- 
ily we meet for the study and practice 
of religion. We would learn the meaning 
of reverence. We would renew our loy- 
alty to the spiritual leaders of our race. 
We would study the principles by which 


our lives are to be guided, that we may. 


prepare ourselves for our future work in 
the church and in the community.” 
(To be concluded ) 


Tribute by the London Inguirer 
THE PARTING GUEST 


Mr. Charles H. Strong, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League of America, 
sailed for New York last week, carrying 
with him the esteem and good-will of a 
wide circle of friends whom he has made 
during his sojourn of upward of two 
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months in the British Isles. Beginning 
with the meetings of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association in Whit-week, 
Mr. Strong travelled all over the United 
Kingdom, visiting and ‘addressing meet- 
ings in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, Dukinfield, Gainsborough, 
Padiham, Liwynrhydowen, Edinburgh, Bel- 
fast, Dublin. His generosity and enthusi- 
asm in undertaking this mission are 
warmly appreciated. He is the first lay- 
man from across the Atlantic who has 
ever attempted to make himself acquainted 
with our Unitarian churches and soci- 
eties. Mr. Strong, by his genial wit, his 
shrewd common-sense, his insight and 
earnestness, will long be remembered by 
all who had the privilege of meeting him. 


He keenly desires that as an outcome of. 


his visit Unitarian laymen in this country 
may be roused to take a deeper and more 
active interest in their religious faith, the 
purest and noblest religious faith, pleads 
Mr. Strong, in the whole world. 


Believe with Body and Soul 


People no more interested in rebuttals than in 
orthodoxtes—They want faith 


Theological niceties no longer interest 
the men and women of America, and now 
is the time for the Unitarian Church to 
come forth with a faith of affirmation, of 
leadership, to reach the rank and file, Rev. 
Ludwell Howard Denny, minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Rochester, N.Y., last Sunday night, told 
the largest audience that has turned out 
thus far this year for the meetings given 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in Boston, Mass. 

Speaking on “The Gospel America 
Needs,” Mr. Denny said a question as to 
what that gospel was might be considered 
unnecessary, as the answer was obvious 
in the light of America after the World 
War. 

“The great need can be summed up,” 
said Mr. Denny, “in one old-fashioned 
word; the great need among the American 
people to-day is the need for faith,—faith 
in themselves, faith in the people about 
them, in their hopes, in that which is 
above men’s passions and sins. The people 
drift.. They fear. They doubt. It is a 
generation that has lost faith in itself and 
in the power that shapes its destinies. 

“What America needs is some one who 
believes with body and soul that the 
weapons of God, mercy and love, if used 
in business and polities, will be stronger 
and more practical than anything else. 
The church that has that leadership will 
bring America out of the darkness. 

“We are in the habit of saying that 
orthodoxy speaks a dead language,” said 
Mr. Denny. “It is just as true that rebut- 
tals and refutations of orthodoxy are just 
as dead so far as the unchurched millions 
are concerned. The world has passed be- 
yond these arguments.” 

The Unitarian Church, Mr. Denny said, 


now faces the crisis in the life of the, 


Nation. On one hand there is the re- 
awakened, united Unitarian force; and on 
the other, a country which has come out 
of war with the aftermath of moral lax- 
ity, individual and class strife, and a state 
of individual and collective materialism. 


team in 1912; 
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The Unitarian faith, he said, if explained 
as being for the multitude who are seeking 
spiritual succor, cannot help but make its 
appeal to men as the faith of faiths. 
Next Sunday night will bring the Unity 
House meetings to a close. “Boys’ Night” 
‘will be observed with the following pro- 
gramme: “Football,” Robert T. Fisher, 
head coach at Harvard; “Baseball,” Ken- 
neth L. Nash, captain of the Brown nine 
in 1911-12, and shortstop on the Cleveland 
“Yachting,” Charles F. 
Adams, skipper of the Resolute ; “Rowing,” 
John Richardson, captain of the Harvard 
crew in 1908; “The Game of Life,” Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins. Every boy will be ad- 


———— = 


mitted who brings a man, but no man . 


will be admitted unless he brings a boy. 
Mothers, daughters, sisters, nieces, and 
aunts are invited to send male ‘repre- 
sentatives.” . 

————— 


PASTOR seeks small Unitarian parish in Maine, 


Address THE REGISTER. 

iti Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write ‘aiving date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


WANTED.— By two responsible adults, a small, 
clean, furnished apartment with two beds, for 
January, February, and March ; Brookline, Cam- 


bridge, or Back Bay. Rent reasonable. Ad- 
dress Mrs. A. L. McInpon, Ossipee Valley, New 
Hampshire. . 


COMMUNITY CANDLE SERVICE 
AT CHANNING CHURCH 


Dorchester Avenue and East Cottage Street 
Rey. S. C. Beane, minister 


Christmas Sunday, December 19, at 5 P.M. 


You are invited! The children and young 
people of the neighborhood are invited to take 
part in the Processional! Singing of old Christ- 
mas hymns and carols. This service is of 
Moravian origin, and yearly attracts visitors 
from all parts of Boston. Take South Boston 
tunnel to Andrew Square, then any Dorchester 
Avenue car. Only 15 minutes from Park Street. 


1917 1920 


Christmas, 1917, saw thousands of 
American men in France, fighting for 
the honor and the integrity of our na- 
tion. Christmas, 1920, sees hundreds of 
these same men in tuberculosis hos- 
pitals in different sections of the coun- 
try, aS a result of exposure in the 
trenches and the ravaging effects of 
gas-poisoning. Away from their own 
people, how do they look forward to 
the Christmas season? 

The Personal Service Bureau of The 
Beacon Press will procure any book for 
these men, upon receipt of list price, 
or will select a suitable book from our 
own or other publishers’ lists and for- 
ward it in time for Christmas, either 
anonymously or with your card, if $2.00 
is sent for every such gift. The Bureau 
will also report to you the name of the 
book selected, and the name of the re- 
cipient, if you so desire. 


Address communications to — 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Please patronize our advertisers 


. 
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1620 THE PILGRIMS 1920 
The Lord hath more 


TRUTH and LIGHT 
yet to break forth 
out of His Holy Word 


JOHN ROBINSON, 1620 


Form English Laymen’s League 


Brethren across the sea, due in part to influ- 
ence of Mr. Strong, are now a body 


At a largely attended meeting of Eng- 
lish Unitarians held in Leicester on Oc- 
tober 24 the “Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Laymen’s League’ was organized. 
Its purposes and form of organization 
follow largely that of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League in America. The chief dif- 
ference between the two is found in the 
provision in the English organization of 
a “Divisional Council.” This consists ‘of 
representatives from each of the chapters, 
or, as the English call them, “branches,” 
in a given district, of which there are 
to be five in England. Over all of these 
Divisional Councils, there is a General 
Council of thirty, six from each Division, 
and the necessary national officers. The 
annual dues are fixed at five shillings, of 
which two are to be retained by each local 
branch, two paid in to the Divisional 
funds, and one shilling goes to the Gen- 
eral Council. 

The objects of the League are expressed 
to be :— 

1. To promote the worship of God and 
the service of men in the spirit of Jesus. 

2. To encourage the laymen to take a 
more active part in the work of the 
churches. 

38. To form a bond of union and closer 
co-operation between the members of the 
various congregations. 

4. To keep in touch with individual 
Unitarians in districts where no Unitarian 
Chapels and kindred congregations exist, 
and with those who move from one district 
to another. 

5. To aid the circulation of a newspaper 
devoted to Unitarianism and the work of 
the League. 

6. Encourage the formation of branches 
whose work shall include: Vitalizing the 
work of the churches, and thus stimulating 
attendance at the services, strengthening 
the influence and activities of Sunday- 
schools, and broadening the field of re- 
ligious instruction. 

The national officers will be elected by 
the Council, and each branch has the right 
to appoint a delegate to the annual and 
general meetings of the League, which 
will be held on London in Whitweek or 
at such other time or place as may be 
determined. Each third year the annual 


14,000 MILES 
A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Hown 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. 
Address Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 
Leominster, Mass. 


bunch and postage. 
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meeting may be held at the time and place 
of the triennial conference. | ~ 

The successful organization of the 
League may be largely attributed to the 
success attained by the Laymen’s League 
in America and to the recent visit of its 
president, Charles H. Strong, to the United 
Kingdom. The information which he was 
able to give to our Unitarian brethren 
in England gave them the vision and cour- 
age to organize and led them to adopt 
in large part the provisions of the con- 
stitution and rules and regulations of the 
American organization. 

It is confidently believed that the 
League in England will meet the same suc- 
cess that has attended the efforts of our 
laymen, all of whom wish for the new 
association in the Mother Country a great 
and unlimited success. 


The Alliance: November Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., November 12, Miss Lowell pre- 
siding. Thirty-two were present. 

Mrs. Davis has attended the past month 
a neighborhood meeting at Syracuse, N.Y., 
a meeting at Albany, and that of the New 
York League with addresses from Mrs. 
Blake Odgers, Rev. E. Rosalind Lee, and 
Mme. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, a real in- 
ternational day. Everywhere was found 
enthusiasm for the Campaign. 

Miss Lowell held a devotional service. 
Her report told of a neighborhood meet- 
ing .at Bernardston, Mass., followed by 
visits to New Orleans, La., Houston, San 
Antonio, and Dallas, Tex., and St. Louis, 
Mo., when delegates were present from 
Alton, Ill. These groups, eager for ser- 
vice to their churches, sent greetings to 
the board with particular mention of their 
appreciation of a visit from the Alliance 
president. Miss Ldwell passing through 
Washington, D.C., met some of the officers 
of the branch and learned of the great 
interest and fine spirit here and the eager- 
ness for their new church. — 

The Post-Office Mission announced a 
Christmas sermon in the special series 
printed for them by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It is “The Christmas 
Emblem” by Rev. Augustus M. Lord of 
Providence, R.I. 
The Southern Circuit report told of the 
work at Swansboro, N.C., which in the 
absence of Rev. and Mrs. Robinson is 
going forward under Miss Elizabeth Mar- 
quand, a graduate of the Tuckerman 
School. In addition to the Sunday service 
there is a call for morning and evening 
classes, and Sunday evening meetings 
where the young people may sing together 
and hear about the Unitarian belief. Mr. 
Cowan has held meetings in his circuit 
with attendance ranging from 30 to 127, 
which would have been impossible without 
the tent loaned by the Association. The 
girls at Shelter Neck are gathering for 
sale pine fagots which they will send by 
parcel post to any address. The money 
so earned will go toward the painting 
of Kimball House. Write to the superin- 
tendent, Mrs. J. B. Damon, Dix House, 
Watha, N.C. The price is fifty cents a 


On the recommendation of the Interna- 


1233 


tional committee an appeal for $300 as last 
year was approved for Mme. Luisa Giulio 
Benso, our co-worker among the liberal 
Christian women of Italy. In the Decem- 
ber number of Word and Work appears a 
statement from Mme. Giulio which shows 
the nature of her service. It was voted 
to ask Miss Hargrove and Miss Lee of the 
British League to be honorary members of 
the International committee and attend 
meetings while they remain in _ this 
country. 

The new committee on Fellowship has 
received replies to its letter from Maine, 


Deaths 


MISS ANNIE JEAN SILSBEE 


Miss Silsbee, daughter of the late Rev. William 
Silsbee, and highly respected and much-beloved 
member of an old Salem family, died in Salem, 
Mass.,-December 2, 1920; She was the last of 
her immediate family. Of a kind and gentle 
spirit, her interests were of the noblest char- 
acter. For a number of years she was much 
interested in Swedenborgianism and was con- 
nected with a church of that denomination. 
The latter part of her life was spent in fellow- 
ship with the Second Church in Salem, into 
which her father was born. Her active life was. 
full of good deeds, and her prolonged illness 
was borne with great patience. She was of an 
artistic temperament and spent Many summers 
in Bngland and elsewhere sketching scenes that 
were dear to her. A. M. 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


LT 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :— 

After January. 1, 1921, the subscrip~ 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 81, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Canada, South 
Carolina, Iowa, Minnesota, and California. 
Two Fellowship members are already en- 
rolled. Devotional services under the 
auspices of this committee have been held 
at Concord, N.H., and Cambridge, Mass., 
and others are planned. 

The Sunday-school committee told of 
the excellent work of Miss Mary N. Phil- 
lips at Canton, Mass. Miss Phillips ex- 
pects to leave New England in January 
to answer calls from the South and 
other parts where her services as super- 
visor of church schools are needed. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. A. L. K. Volk- 
mann of the Sunday-school committee to 
convey the greetings of the executive 
board to the Alliance branches she may 
meet during her stay in California. She 
will speak of the committee’s plans when- 
ever it is possible. 

Greetings were received from the North- 
ern California Associate Alliance in ses- 
sion at Oakland. 

The resignation of Mrs. E. W. Hayes 
as chairman of printing was accepted with 

appreciation of her faithful service. 

' New life members are Mrs. Mary E. 
Boyd, Fairfield, Conn., and Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

In memoriam have been placed the 
names of Miss Louisa Dunbar and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Endicott Billings by the Canton, 
Mass., Alliance; Mrs. Louisa E. Austin, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., by her niece-in-law, 
Mrs. Isaac Sprague; Miss Henrietta M. 
Pierce, Milton, Mass., by her brother, Dr. 
M. V. Pierce. 

A letter from Miss Helen Brooke Her- 
ford expressed the thanks of the British 
League to The Alliance for making possible 
Miss Mitchell's visit to this country. 
“Her visit will have great and lasting in- 
fluence on both sides, we feel.” 

The director for Colorado in reporting 
for her district spoke of the meaning of 
Miss Lowell’s visit to them in April. ‘The 
Eastern directors and branches can hardly 
realize the situation of these branches far 
from each other and so very far from 
headquarters!” Six Massachusetts direc- 
tors gave full and encouraging reports, 
Mrs. Edward E. Allen, who has resigned, 
telling the story of her Boston branches, 
now directed by Miss Evelyn Sears. 

The out-of-Boston meeting will take place 
in Schenectady, N.Y., January 14, 1921. 


Notes and Announcements 
The speakers for the week beginning 
December 20 at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be as 
follows : December 20, Prof. Kirsopp Lake; 


December 21, Rey. Edward D. Johnson; 
December 22, Rey. Woodman Bradbury ; 
December 23, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; De- 


cember 24, Rey. Minot Simons; December 
25, regular morning service at eleven 
o'clock, Rev. Dr. Howard N. Brown. 


The annual Community Candle Service 
will be held in Channing Church, Dorches- 
ter Avenue and Hast Cottage Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., on Sunday, December 19, 
at 5 pM. There will be singing of old 
Christmas hymns and carols, and the 
young people of the neighborhood are in- 
vited to take part in the processional. 
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This service is of Moravian origin, and is 
one of the most widely attended of all the 
annual Christmas celebrations in Boston. 


A cordial invitation to attend is extended | in Belmont. 


to every one. 


Greater Boston Church Federation plans 
are steadily focussing upon the coming 
Lenten season, the first step toward which 
will be a pooling of all the Ministers’ 
Meetings on Monday, December 27, to hear 
Bishop Lawrence’s address on “The Inner 
Story of Lambeth Conference.” Men’s 
minds are turning toward union to-day 
with such longing that this promises to 
be a very notable occasion. The meeting- 
place will be the auditorium of the New 
Church, 136° Bowdoin Street, Boston, 
Mass. Every minister in the Metropolitan 
District is urged to be present. 


The ministers of the Congregational 
churches of Massachusetts have requested 
the Unitarian ministers to unite with 
them in a celebration of Forefathers’ Day. 
[his invitation has been cordially accepted. 
The Ministerial Union will hold its Decem- 
ber meeting in Unity Hall, 7 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, December 20, 1920, 
in conjunction with the Congregational 
ministers - of Massachusetts. A buffet 
luncheon will be served promptly at 12.30 


p.M. The meeting will be called to order 
at 1 pm. Rey. Harry Foster Burns of 


First Church, Dorchester, presiding. Hon. 
Edwin O. Childs, Mayor of Newton, Mass., 
will make the address for the Congrega- 
tionalists, and Mr. Ernest G. Adams, vice- 
president of the Laymen’s League, for the 
Unitarians. The object has been to se- 
cure two laymen who can express the mod- 
ern message of faith and service of these 
two churches cherishing a. common heri- 
tage from the Pilgrim Fathers. 


Parish News Letter 


Aff Ages are in Service 


BeLmont, Mass.—Congregational Society, 
Rey. Charles T. Billings; Mrs. Emma A. 
Allen, parish assistant: The Men’s Club 
has opened the season with two strong 
and well-attended ‘meetings. Its officers 
are: Elmer ©. Read, president; Winthrop 
Brown, vice-president; C. H. Roper, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The Alliance, under 
wise and enthusiastie leadership, is going 
forward, and the Lend a Hand, headed by 
Mrs. B. F. Adams, is doing good work. 
The church school committee from the 
Men’s Club, composed of Messrs. Robert 
W. Kelso, Seth Gano, and Edwin G. 
Worcester, carried through an interesting 
parents’ meeting in October and will plan 
others. Mrs. A. M. T.. Webber, acting on 
a suggestion of Mr. Ernest G. Adams, has 
drawn a sketch of a ship, and the scholars 
of the church school contributing to the 
Campaign have had their names inscribed 
on the four smokestacks. The school con- 
tributed more than $50. The Channing 
Class of older boys and girls, with Mrs. 
Eleazer Cate as leader, is studying the 
Gospels. The Lincoln Club, composed of 
boys from the church school between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years, and the 
J. C. U. Lend a Hand Club, of girls of the 
same age, are to give an Allied bazaar on 
Saturday, December 11, in the parish 
rooms, for the benefit of-the parish house 
fund. The eight tables representing the 
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Allied countries are in charge of the offi- 
cers of the two clubs. On December 1 
Mr. Billings completed five years’ service 


Personal 


Rey. Joseph Cady Allen has accepted a 
call to North Parish, Farmington, Me. His 
ministry began December 1. 


» 4 
RUNNING OVERTIME! 


An old established New England 
Company is now running over- 
time and has orders that will not 
be completed until next autumn. 
Would you like to have details ? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock HExchanges 


f 


COOK'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


A WINTER CRUISE 
OF 49 DAYS 


i°, Mediterranean 


INCLUDING 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MONACO, NICE, NAPLES, ROME, 
PALERMO, ATHENS, ; 


EGYPT 
(CAIRO—LUXOR, ete.) 


Leaving New York by 
CUNARD 


S.S. CARONIA 


(20,000 tons) 


January 15th, 1921 __ 


THOS. COOK & SON 
336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers 
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The Christian Register 


» Bas CHRISTIAN REGISTER announces a series of special subscription and book offers for Christmas. 
Through the co-operation of THz Bracon Press we have been fortunate in securing readable books 


which are in constant demand. 


In connection with these books, we suggest a yearly subscription to Tur RecisTer as a Christmas gift 


for a friend. 


A reader whose subscription is renewable before January 1, 1921, may send his renewal instead of a new 


subscription. 


A reader whose subscription is renewable on or after January 1, 1921, may add $1.00 to the listed offers. 
Here is our Christmas offer, lasting until December 31, 1920,—a choice of a number of excellent books, 


together with a subscription to THe RecIsTER, at a 


exceptional opportunities. 


A card of presentation inscribed with the name of the giver of Tur ReaistEr will be sent to the recipient 


in each case, if desired. 


Special 
Offer 
No. 
The Christian Register 
The Creed of Epictetus by U. G. B. 
Pierce, Ph.D 1 
Sons of the Puritans by Various 
Authors 


The Christian Register 
Daughters of the Puritans by Set 
CURTIS) BEACH... 1.50 


The First Church in Plymouth by 
JoHN CucKSON 1.2 


The Christian Register 

The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems by FrreprErick L. HosmMER 
and WiuiiaM C. GANNETT 


The Origin and Character of the 
Bible by J. T. SunpmRLAND..... 1.50 


The Christian Register 
We Believe by Paut Revere Frotu- 


The Soul of the Bible, edited by | 
U. G. B. Prercr (Leather Edi- 
i 1.90 


Special 


Special 
Offer 
No. 


The Christian Register 

Oh, To Be Rich and Young! by 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 

College and the Man by Davmp 
STARR JORDAN 1.00 

The Little Child at the Breakfast 
Table—Morning Readings. Ar- 
ranged by Wm. and Mary Gannett .75 


The Christian Register 


The Call of the Twentieth Century 
by Davin Starr JORDAN........ 1.00 


Apples of Gold by Ciara BANcRorr 
BrAaTLEY 1.00 


The Christian Register 


From Bondage to Liberty in Reli- 
gion by GrorcE T. ASHLEY 


Behold a Sower! by M. Loutsn C. 
HAstTINGS 


good discount, in such combinations as afford our readers 


Special 
Price 


$5.00 


$5.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be glad to give prices for any combination of books with THE REGISTER, 
not indicated in the grouping above. 


SPECIAL CHRISTIAN REGISTER RENEWAL OFFERS 


Special 
Offer 


The Christian Register—New Sub- 
scription 


Special List 
fer Price 


The Christian Register—New Sub- 
scription 


Renewal of an old subscription which 
expires before January 1, 1921... 3.00 


Special 
Price 


List 
Price 


Renewal of a subscription which ex- 
pires on or after January 1, 1921 4.00 


Detach order form and forward to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen,—Enclosed find 


to the i a = stated below. 


Name of sender (if different) 
Street 


Special 
Price 


Rider : 


“Have an accident?” 
—Puppet. 


Walker: 
“No thanks, just had one.” 


“Max has sent me an interesting book, 
‘Relativity,’ by Einstein. Have you read 
it?’ “No. I am waiting for it to be 
filmed.”—Lustige Blitter. 


Irate Customer: “See here, waiter, I 
found a button in the salad.” Waiter: 
“Well, sir, that’s part of the dressing.”’— 
Carnegie Tech. Puppet. 


“T thought there was a movement in 
your town for all the churches to merge 
into one.” “There is.” “What's” the 
delay?” “They can’t decide which one.” 
—Life. 


“Crop failures?’ asked the old-timer. 
“Yes, I’ve seen a few in my day. In 1854 
the corn crop was almost nothing. We 
cooked some for dinner, and my father 
ate fourteen acres of corn at one meal !”’— 
Life. 


Patsy: “Mom, won’t yer gimme candy, 
now?’ Mrs. Casey: “Didn’ Oi tell ye Oi 
wouldn’t give ye anny at all if ye didn’t 
kape still?” ‘“Yes’m, but’— “Well, the 
longer ye kape still the sooner ye'll get 
it.’"—- Michigan Gargoyle. 


Peter Lower was digging away at the 
weeds in his potato-patch. ‘Makes it 
harder to have the weeds so thick, don’t 
it?’ remarked Lem Beebe, leaning over the 
fence. “Nope; easier,” declared Pete; 
“you don’t have to walk so far to the next 
weed.” —Hverybody’s. 


Sailor: “We have just seen some orange- 
peel and banana-skins floating on the star- 
board, sir.” Columbus: “Was there any 
chewing-gum?” Sailor: “No, sir.” Colum- 
bus: “Then it must be the West Indies 
we're coming to, and I’d hoped it was 
going to be America.”—Punch. 


“Dr. Pillers seems to be a fashionable 
physician.” “I should say so! He has 
patients at some of the most expensive 
health resorts in America and a waiting- 
list of people whose health will give way 
as soon as they get money enough to con- 
sult him.”’—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


It was the late Andrew Lang who fol- 
lowed the career of one of Mr. George 
Ade’s heroes (and vainly tried to follow 
the slang) up to his entrance into an Ital- 
jan restaurant, which the American hu- 
morist entitled a spaghetti-joint, where- 
upon Lang remarked plaintively that he 
“did not know spaghetti had any joints.” 


A man came in great distress to a relief 
agency in Canada which had been giving 
a definite amount of money to the support 
of the family each month. “My missis,” 
he said, “had a steak and taters on the 
table. She didn’t see the church visitor 
coming up the steps, and now it is as good 
as a half-crown out of my pay each 
month.’—The Survey. 


Two Florida colored men were watching 
a balloon ascension. The younger one 
looked up at the big bag in amazement and 
then said, “I wonder what keeps that 
balloon up in the air that-a-way?”’ “Well,” 
replied the older one, “it is caused by vari- 
ous causes. Sometimes it is caused by 
one cause, and then again sometimes it 
is caused by another cause.’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


- 


WAYSLDE -PULPLT. 


THE 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo) at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. The minister will 
preach. Subject, ‘‘America‘s Twofold Heritage.” 
Disciples School will attend. Special Christmas ser- 
vice for school and congregation at 12.10. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, December 19, Rev. Laurence Hayward will preach. 
Afternoon service for the children for the singing of 
Christmas carols at 3.30. Rev, Laurence Hayward 
will speak, 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
4.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister. Chorus choir under Mr. 
Thompson Stone. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, December 19, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “All Roads 
Lead Everywhere.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in All 
Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, 
“The Way of a Seeker in the Nineteenth Century.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 


(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster | 


Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 

ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 

Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 

welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 

cert ad Square, then surface car to Meeting House 
ill, 3 


UNITY HOUSE. The last of the present 
series of Sunday Evening Meetings under the 
auspices of the Laynien’s League will be held 
December 19 and will be for boys and men only. 
There will be talks on “Football” by Robert 


T. Wisher, Harvard Coach; “Baseball,” by Ken- 
neth L. ‘Nash, Tufts Coach ; “Yachting,” by 
Charles F, Adams, skipper of the Resolute; 


“Rowing,” by John Richardson, captain Har- 
vard crew in 1908; and “The Game of Life” by 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins. There will be singing 
by the audience and the League Chorus, and 
instrumental music before and during the meet- 
ing by the quintet of Symphony Orchestra 
players. Every boy who brings a man with 
him will be admitted. No man will be admitted 
unless he brings a boy with him. The meeting 
will begin promptly at 7.30. 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
_ 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 
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demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION * 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you THE REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston — 
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